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Section I. INTRODUCTION 



British military terminology includes a number of words 
unfamiliar to U. S. troops. However, a more serious 
difficulty is caused by the fact that British usage includes 
many words identical with ours but having important 
differences in meaning; for example, gallon, ton, battery 
do not have the same connotations for U. S. and British 
officers. In the lists which follow, common U. S. military 
terms are given with their British equivalents, and the 
U. S. equivalents are given for British military terms 
which are unfamiliar or might be misunderstood. A sepa- 
rate section will deal with certain main differences in 
spelling and pronunciation, and with terms which may be 
useful during a stay in the United Kingdom. 

A related problem is caused by the British use of military 
abbreviations which differ from ours and appear more 
frequently both in military documents and in every day 
speech in the British Army. Since new forms are con- 
stantly appearing, the list of abbreviations which is given 
in section VI cannot be complete. To help in the under- 
standing of new abbreviations, a few principles pertaining 
to their formation are suggested at the end of the section. 

The appendixes include information on British terms 
which are used in certain special fields of general or 
technical interest to military forces. 
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Section II. U. S. MILITARY TERMS AMD 
DEFINITIONS WITH BRITISH EQUIVA- 
LENT TERMS 



The following glossary contains common U. S. military 
terms with their definitions, followed by the approximate 
equivalent term in British usage. Where a U. S. func- 
tional term has no British equivalent, this does not 
necessarily imply that the function does not exist in the 
British armed forces; rather, the British system may be 
different enough to explain the absence of a single term 
as even an approximate equivalent. For example, there 
is no Chief of Staff in British units; the general duties 
performed by a Chief of Staff in our higher units are 
performed by a Brigade Major in the British brigade, by 
the GSO 1 in a British division, etc. (see fig. 4, p. 97). 



United States 

Absent without leave {AWOL ) — Absent from post or 
duty, without permission from proper authority 
and without intention of deserting. 

Accompanying artillery . — Single batteries, platoons, 
or pieces attached to assault infantry regiments or 
battalions for their close support. 

Accountable officer . — An officer who has charge of 
property carried on a stock record, or of funds, 
of which he is required to render periodic returns 
or reports as to the status of the property or 
funds. The property may be issued to other 
officers or to organizations on memorandum re- 
ceipts; whereupon such officers or the commander 
of the organization become responsible for such 
property. 
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British 

Absence from duty 
without leave or il- 
legal absence. 

Artillery “in support 
of” or attached ar- 
tillery (“under com- 
mand”). 

Responsible officer. 
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United States 

Action . — An engagement or battle, usually one on a 
small scale. 

Addressee . — The person or office to which a message 
is to be delivered. 

Administration . — When unqualified, administration 
includes all phases of military operations not in- 
volved in the terms "tactics” and "strategy.” It 
comprises: supply, evacuation, sanitation, con- 
struction, maintenance, replacements, transporta- 
tion, traffic control, salvage, graves registration, 
burials, computations pertaining to movements, 
personnel management, quartering, military gov- 
ernment, martial law, censorship, and other allied 
subjects. 

Administrative map . — A map on which is recorded 
graphically information pertaining to administra- 
tive matters, such as supply and evacuation instal- 
lations, train bivouacs, rear echelon, straggler line, 
collecting points for stragglers and prisoners of 
war, main supply road(s), and the line forward 
of which no lights will be shown; necessary tactical 
details also shown. 

Administrative order . — An order covering administra- 
tive details, such as traffic, supply, and evacuation, 
when the instructions are too voluminous to be 
included in paragraph 4 of the field order, and at 
other times when necessary to publish adminis- 
trative instructions to the command; usually is- 
sued by divisions and higher units. (See also 
Combat orders.) 

Advance . — The progress of a command toward the 
enemy. To move forward. To make progress in 
the direction of the enemy. 

Advance by bounds . — An advance controlled by the 
assignment of successive movement objectives 
usually from one terrain line to the next. 

Advance by echelon . — An advance of a unit by suc- 
cessive movements of its component elements. 

Advance command post . — A designated point for- 
ward from the regular command post and con- 
venient to the commander or a small staff party, 
or both, for the exercise of temporary control. 



British 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 



Same or administra- 
tion map. 



Administration order 
(often issued as an 
appendix to the divi- 
sional operation or- 
der). 



Same (terminates upon 
contact with the 
enemy) . 

Same. 



No equivalent. 

Command post or bat- 
tle headquarters 
(BHQ) or tactical 
headquarters (THQ 
or Tac HQ or Tac). 
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United States 

Advance guard. — A security detachment which pre- 
cedes the main body on the march. 

Advance message center. — A communication center 
for the reception and relay of messages to facilitate 
communications with advanced units or units 
operating on a flank. 

Advance on. — Advance toward. 

Advance party. — A detachment that is sent out by, 
and moves ahead of, the support of the advance 
guard and forms the reconn oitering element of 
■the support. 

Advance section. — The forward or most advanced 
subdivision of the communications zone. 

Aerial {or air) observation. — Observation from bal- 
loons, airplanes, or airships. 

Aerial {or air) photograph. — A picture taken from 
any kind of aircraft. 

Aerial {or air) photograph, oblique {vertical) .—{ See 
Oblique {Vertical) aerial {or air) photograph.) 

Aeronautical charts. — Maps upon which information 
pertaining to air navigation has been added; in- 
tended primarily for use in air navigation. They 
are classified as “sectional” (scale 1:500,000) and 
“regional” (scale 1:1,000,000). 

Agency of signal communication.— A term embracing 
the personnel and equipment necessary to operate 
message centers, signal intelligence, signal supply, 
and messenger, pigeon, radio, visual, sound, and 
wire communication. 

Aid station. — An establishment of the Medical De- 
partment provided for the emergency treatment, 
sorting, and further disposition of casualties in 
combat. The first station on the route of evacua- 
tion to which the wounded are brought. An aid 
station is usually established for the battalion in 
combat by the battalion section of the regimental 
medical detachment. 

Air area. — An area assigned as a means of coordinat- 
ing the air reconnaissance activities of various 
units having organic or attached observation avia- 
tion. 



British 

Advanced guard. (See 
%. 1 *) 

Advanced signal {or 
report) centre. 

Same. 

Van guard. (See fig. 

1 .) 



No equivalent. 
Aerial observation. 
Aerial photograph. 



Aeronautical maps. 



Signal unit. 



Regimental aid post 
(RAP) (in the case 
of a battalion or 
similar unit). 



Air reconnaissance 
area. 
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□ 



Organic Reconnais- 
sance Detachment 
(Ren Det) (1) 



♦ 



Direction 
of March 



| [Point (2) 



Direction 
of March 



□ Flank 
Guard 
or 

Patrol 

(8) 



□ Advance Party (3) 



Advance Guard J 
(Adv Gd) (7) 



Support (4) 



| Reserve (5) 




Main Body (6) 



Main Body 




(9) 



Rear Guard J 
(Rr Gd) 




Support (10) 



Rear Party (11) 
Rear Point (12) 



□ 

□ 




(13) 



(T) U.S. ROUTE COLUMN © U.S. REAR GUARD 

British equivalents 



Route column: 

(1) Mobile troops (reconnaissance 

(recce) unit). 

(2) , (3), (4) Van guard. 

(5) Main guard. 

(6) , (8) (Same.) 

(7) Advanced guard. 



Rear guard: 

(9), (10) Main body of rear guard. 
(11), (12) Rear parties of rear 
guard. 

(13) Rear guard mobile troops. 



Figure 1. — U. S. march dispositions (with equivalent British terminology). 
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United States 

Air base. — A command which is equipped and organ- 
ized for sustaining the operations of a specific air 
force. 

Airborne troops. — A general term used to include 
parachute troops and other troops transported 
and landed by air. 

Aircraft warning service . — A warning system consist- 
ing of observers, information centers, and signal 
communication established by territorial com- 
manders for the primary purpose of determining 
courses of hostile aircraft and of distributing infor- 
mation to industrial centers and to military and 
naval commands. 

Air defense command. — An organization for the co- 
ordination of all measures of defense against 
enemy air operations, including aircraft warning 
services, pursuit aviation, antiaircraft artillery, 
balloon barrages, and passive antiaircraft defense 
measures. 

Airdrome. — A landing field, with the necessary addi- 
tional installations for servicing, arming, operat- 
ing, and maintaining military aviation units. 

Air-landing troops. — Troops moved by aircraft who 
disembark after the aircraft reaches the ground. 

Air superiority (or advantage). — Superiority over 
enemy aviation sufficient to permit air or ground 
operations in any specific locality without effec- 
tive hostile air opposition. 

Alert . — A state of readiness for movement or action. 
An alarm warning. Vigilant. 

Alinement. — A straight line upon which several ele- 
ments are formed or are to be formed, or the dress- 
ing of several elements upon a straight line. 

Alternate emplacement. — An emplacement prepared 
for occupation in case the principal emplacement 
becomes untenable or unsuitable. 

Alternate firing position. — A firing position from 
which the same fire missions can be executed as 
from the primary firing position. 

Ambulance loading post. — A point where casualties 
are loaded into ambulances. 



British 

Same. 



Same. 



Air raid warning sys- 
tem. 



Fighter command. 



Aerodrome. 

Same. 

Air superiority. 

Same. 

Alignment. 

Alternative site. 

Alternative position. 

Car post (CP). 
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United States 

Ambulance station. — A point established for the ad- 
ministration and control of ambulance units and 
the regulation of movement of ambulances from 
front to rear and vice versa. 

Ambush.— A concealed place or station where troops 
lie hidden for the purpose of attacking by sur- 
prise. Troops posted in such a position. To 
attack from such a position. 

Annexes. — Orders, maps, overlays, sketches, forms, 
charts, tables, graphs, etc., employed to amplify 
orders and reports. 

Antiaircraft artillery intelligence service. — A system 
of observers and communication facilities estab- 
lished by antiaircraft artillery units for the pur- 
pose of gathering and transmitting information of 
enemy air activities necessary for the proper em- 
ployment of the antiaircraft artillery. 

Antiaircraft defense. — That class of defense provided 
by the coordinated employment of air and ground 
forces against attack from the air. It includes 
passive means of defense. 

Antimechanized defense. — The measures employed 
to protect troops, installations, and establishments 
against mechanized, motorized, or armored units. 

Antitank ditch. — A ditch designed to stop the pas- 
sage of track-laying vehicles. 

Antitank mine. — A device consisting of a metal box 
containing a quantity of high explosive which 
detonates when pressure is exerted on it; also, any 
device similarly operated. 

Antitank mine field. — A grouping of antitank mines 
placed in concealed positions so spaced as to stop 
or impede the progress of track-laying vehicles. 

Antitank weapons. — Those weapons whose primary 
mission is employment against armored vehicles. 

Approach. — A route by which a place or position can 
be approached by an attacking force. The route 
leading to anything, as a bridge. 

Approach march. — The advance, usually in extended 
dispositions, from the point where hostile medium 
artillery fire is expected, or air attack is en- 
countered, to the point of effective small-arms fire. 



British 

No equivalent (per- 
formed at the ad- 
vanced dressing sta- 
tion) . 

Same. 



Appendices and traces 
or annexures. 

Royal Obesrver Corps, 
RAF (searchlight 
units and spotters 
within the unit carry 
out these duties) . 

Anti-aircraft defence 
(including passive air 
defence (PAD)). 

Anti-tank defence. 



Anti-tank ditch. 
Anti-tank mine. 



Anti-tank minefield. 



Anti-tank weapons. 
Same. 



Same. 
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United States 

Approach trench. — A trench serving to connect fire 
trenches from front to rear. 

Armored car. — An armed and armored motor vehicle 
designed primarily for reconnaissance. 

Armored force. — A combined force comprising recon- 
naissance, assault, and supporting troops of more 
than one arm or service, transported in wheeled 
or track-laying-type motor vehicles, the bulk of 
which are provided either with partial or com- 
plete armor. 

Army Regulations.— The officially printed announce- 
ments of current War Department policies and 
rules. 

Arrive. — To reach a designated point or line. Refers 
to the head of a unit. 

Artificial obstacles. — Obstacles prepared by human 
agency; they may be fixed or portable. 

Artillery position. — A position selected for and oc- 
cupied by an artillery fire unit for the delivery of 
fire. 

Artillery preparation. — Intensive artillery fire de- 
livered on hostile forward elements (short prepa- 
ration) and other objectives (longer preparation) 
during the period immediately prior to the advance ' 
of the infantry from its line of departure to at- 
tack. 

Artillery with the corps. — A term used to indicate all 
the artillery in a corps; includes corps, division, 
and attached artillery. 

Assault. — To close with the enemy in order to em- 
ploy weapons and shock action. When delivered 
by mounted troops, it is called the “charge.” To 
deliver a concentrated attack from a short dis- 
tance. To close with the enemy in hand-to-hand 
combat. 

Assault, general. — An assault delivered on an ex- 
tended front under coordination of a higher com- 
mander. 

Assault , local . — -An assault initiated and executed 
by a small unit (squad, section, platoon, com- 
pany, battalion) in order to take immediate ad- 
vantage of local conditions. 



British 

Communication 

trench. 

Armoured car. 
Armoured troops. 



King’s Regulations. 



Same. 

Same. 

Same (usually spoken 
of as battery posi- 
tion or troop posi- 
tion) . 

Same. 



Artillery assigned to 
corps. 

Same. 



General attack. 



Local attack. 
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United States 

Assembly. — a. The regular grouping, in close order, 
of the elements of a command, b. The grouping 
of units in areas, prior to or following combat, for 
the purpose of coordination or reorganization pre- 
ceding further effort or movement. 

Assembly area. — The area in which elements of a 
command are organized preparatory to further 
action. 

Attached unit. — A unit placed temporarily under the 
direct orders of the commander of another unit 
to which it does not organically belong. 

Attack . — An advance upon the enemy to drive him 
from his position. 

Attack, continuing . — An aggressive action continued 
after an objective has been reached in order to pre- 
vent the enemy from reconstituting his defense on 
a rearward position. (See also Exploitation.) 

Attacking echelon. — The leading echelon in attack. 

Automatic supply. — A process of supply under which 
deliveries of specific kinds and quantities of sup- 
plies are moved in accordance with a predetermined 
schedule. Daily automatic supply means that sup- 
plies are dispatched daily to an organization or 
installation. 

Auxiliary arm. — Any arm that assists the principal 
arm assigned the mission of gaining or holding 
ground. 

Axial road. — (Obsolete.) (See Main supply road.) 

Axis of signal communication. — The initial and prob- 
able successive locations of the command post of a 
unit, named in the direction of contemplated 
movement. 

Balanced stocks. — Accumulation of supplies of all 
classes and in the quantities determined as neces- 
sary to meet requirements for a fixed period of 
time. 

Ballistics. — The science of the motion of projectiles. 



British 

Forming up or parade 
(a) ; forming up or 
concentration (6). 



Assembly position. 
(See fig. 2, p. 10.) 

Unit “under c om- 
mand. ,, 

Same. 

Exploitation. (See 
fig. 2, p. 10.) 



Leading troops in 
attack. 

Normal supply. 



Supporting arm. 



Signal communication 
along the centre line 
(armoured) or main 
axis of advance (in- 
fantry). 

No equivalent. 



Same. 
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British equivalents 

(1) Assembly position. (4) (Same.) (7) Plan of attack. 

(2) (Same.) (5) (Same.) (8) (Same.) 

(3) Start (ing) line (SL). (6) (Same.) (9) Exploitation. 

Figure 2. — U. S. regimelit in attack (with equivalent British terminology)- 



Scheme of Maneuver (7) 
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United States 

Balloon barrage . — A barrier of captive balloons, with 
or without connecting cables or supported nets, 
against which hostile airplanes may be expected 
to run or because of which they may be forced to 
fly high over an area that it is desired to defend. 

Balloon bed. — A mooring place on the ground for 
captive balloon. 

Barracks bag . — A heavy cloth bag issued to each 
soldier for the purpose of carrying his individual 
equipment. 

Barrage . — Prearranged fire on a line or lines, either 
stationary or moving. 

Barricade . — To fortify or close with a barrier, usually 
applied to roads. 

Barrier. — A group of obstacles, either natural or arti- 
ficial, or both, that block or restrict entrance into 
an area. 

Barrier tactics. — A term used to describe the use of 
obstacles defended by fire. 

Base reserves. — Supplies accumulated and stored in 
depots for the purpose of establishing a general 
reserve, under the control of the commander of the 
theater, for the theater of operations as a whole. 

Base section. — The rear area or subdivision of the 
communi c ati ons zone. 

Base unit {or base of movement). — The unit on which 
a movement is regulated. 

Battle map. — A map, prepared normally by photo- 
grammetric means and at a scale of 1:20,000, for 
the tactical and technical needs of all arms. 

Battle position. — The position of principal resistance 
in defense, consisting of a system of mutually sup- 
porting defensive sectors (areas) disposed in 
breadth and depth. 

Beach defense. — That part of the ground organization 
for defense against landing attacks which is located 
at or near the beach for resistance at the water’s 
edge. 

Beachhead. — Position occupied by advance troops 
landing on a hostile shore to protect landing areas 
for other friendly troops and for supplies on the 
beach or at a port. 

519636° — 43 2 



British 

Same. 



Same. 

Kit bag. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

No equivalent. 
Same. 



Base area. 

No equivalent. 
No equivalent. 



Defensive position {or 
system) or point of 
manoeuvre (on a 
small scale). 

Beach defence. 



Same. 
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United States 



British 



Beach reserves . — An accumulation of supplies of all 
classes established in dumps on the beach. 

Beaten zone . — The pattern formed by the cone of fire 
when it strikes the ground. 

Billets r — Shelter consisting of private or public build- 
ings. 

Bivouac. — An area in which troops rest on the ground 
with no overhead cover or under natural cover, 
shelter tents, or improvised shelter. 

Bombardment aviation. — That type of aviation whose 
primary mission is the attack of surface objectives; 
classified as “light/’ “medium,” and “heavy.” 

Bomb-release line . — An imaginary line drawn around 
a defended area over which a bomber, traveling 
toward it at a constant speed and altitude, should 
release its first bomb to have it strike the nearest 
edge of the defended area. 

Bound. — The distance covered by a unit when ad- 
vancing in one of several successive moves. 

Boundary. — A line designating the lateral limit of a 
zone of action or of an area or sector of defense. 

Box barrage. — A system of standing barrages enclos- 
ing an area. 

Bracket.— The difference between two ranges or 
elevations, one giving a center of impact which 
is over, and the other a center of impact which is 
short of, the target. 

Breakthrough.— A penetration of the entire depth of 
a defensive system into unorganized areas in rear. 

Bridgehead. — Position occupied by advance troops 
to protect the passage of a river or defile by the 
remainder of the command. 

Call sign. — A signal, usually a group of letters, or of 
letters and numerals, used for radio station iden- 
tification. 

Camouflage. — Work done for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing the enemy as to the existence, nature, or loca- 
tion of material, troops, or military works. 

Camp. — Shelter consisting mainly of heavy tentage. 
A temporary location or station for troops. To 
put into camp. To establish a camp. 



Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same or harbour (for 
armoured formations 
or units) or leaguer 
(in desert warfare). 

Bombers or bomber 
aircraft. 

Same. 



Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Code sign. 

Same. 

Same. 
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Cantonment. — A group of temporary buildings es- 
pecially erected for the shelter of troops. 

Casualties. — Losses in numerical strength by death, 
wounds, sickness, discharge, capture, or desertion. 

Casualty agent ( chemical ) . — A material of such physi- 
cal and chemical characteristics that a dangerous 
or killing concentration can be set up under condi- 
tions encountered in the field. 

Censorship. — Measures taken to prevent the leakage 
of information; they are applied to private com- 
munications, photography, press dispatches, radio 
broadcasts, publications, and all communications. 

Center. — The middle point or element of a command. 
If the number of elements considered is even, the 
right center element is considered the center ele- 
ment. 

Check concentrations. - — Registration of fire on easily 
identified points throughout the zone of fire, from 
which transfers can be made to targets of oppor- 
tunity. (See also Fire for adjustment and Regis- 
tration.) 

Chemical agent. — A substance useful in war which, 
after release and acting directly through its chemi- 
cal properties, is capable of producing a toxic effect, 
a powerful irritant effect, a screening smoke, or an 
incendiary action. 

Chemical cylinder.— A cylindrical tank from which 
chemical agents are released through a valve by 
means of internal gas pressure. 

Chemical land mine. — A container of persistent gas 
employed with a detonator to contaminate sur- 
rounding ground and vegetation. 

Chief of Staff. — The senioT General Staff officer, de- 
tailed as such, on duty with the staff of a division 
or higher unit. (See General Staff.) 

Chlorination. — The process of sterilizing water for 
drinking purposes by treatment with calcium 
hypochlorite. 

Cipher. — A method of secret writing that substitutes 
other characters for the letters intended or trans- 
poses the plain text letters or employs both these 
processes. 



British 

Hutment. 

Same. 

Poisonous gas. 
Same. 

No. equivalent. 
Registration. 



Same. 



Cylinder. 

Same. 



No exact equivalent. 
Same. 



Same. 
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Circuit diagram . — A schematic representation of the 
technical arrangements and connections of the cir- 
cuits and terminal installations of the wire system. 

Circulation map . — A map showing the measures for 
traffic regulation. 

Class I . — A class of supplies consisting of those 
articles which are consumed at an approximately 
uniform daily rate irrespective of combat opera- 
tions or terrain, and which do not necessitate 
special adaptation to meet individual require- 
ments, such as rations and forage. 

Class II . — A class of supplies consisting of those 
authorized articles for which allowances are 
established by the Tables of Basic Allowances, 
such as clothing, gas masks, arms, trucks, radio 
sets, tools, and instruments. 

Class III . — A class of supplies consisting of engine 
fuels and lubricants, including gasoline for all 
vehicles and aircraft, Diesel oil, fuel oil, and coal. 

Class IV . — A class of supplies consisting of those 
articles which are not covered in Tables of Basic 
Allowances and the demands for which are directly 
related to the operations contemplated or in prog- 
ress (except for articles in classes III and V), 
such as fortification materials, construction ma- 
terials, and machinery. 

Class V . — A class of supplies consisting of ammuni- 
tion, pyrotechnics, antitank mines, and chemicals. 

Clear (verb ). — To pass a designated point or line. 
Refers to the tail of a unit. 

Clear (in the ).- — The sending of messages, orders, or 
instructions in plain (uncoded) language. 

Clearing station . — The corps or division medical 
installation where sick and wounded are assembled 
from the collecting stations and aid K stations, 
sorted, treated if necessary, and turned over to the 
army for further evacuation. (Formerly called 
“hospital station.”) 

Close order . — Any formation in which units are ar- 
ranged in line or column with normal or close 
intervals and distances. 



British 

Same. 



Traffic map. 

Rations (procured and 
issued bj r RASC) — 
consists only of food. 

Clothing (procured 
and issued by 
RAOC). 

Petrol (gasoline) , oil, 
and lubricants 
(POL) (procured and 
issued by RASC). 

Ammunition (procured 

, by RAOC and issued 
by RASC). 

Equijunent and ma- 
teriel (procured and 
issued by RAOC; 
purely military items 
repaired by RAOC; 
civilian items adapt- 
ed for military use 
repaired by RE ME). 

Vehicles (procured and 
issued by RAOC; re- 

. paired by RE ME ). 1 

Same. 

Same. 

Casualty clearing sta- 
tion (CCS). 



Same. 



1 It is intended that the Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers (RE ME), a newly formed 
corps, will eventually take over all maintenance and repairs, behind the first echelon, of aN items. 
The procurement and storage of all items (including repair parts) will remain in the hands of the 
appropriate service. All troops engaged in maintenance and repair work, excepting those of the first 
echelon, will eventually belong to this corps. 
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Coastal force. — A naval force which may be organ- 
ized to operate within the coastal zone to meet a 
special situation in which naval local defense 
forces are inadequate to carry out the Navy’s 
functions in coastal frontier defense. 

Coastal frontier . — A geographic division of friendly 
coastal area established for organization and 
Command purposes in order to insure effective co- 
ordination between Army and Navy forces en- 
gaged in coastal frontier -defense. 

Coastal frontier defense . — The organization of the 
Army and Navy forces and their installations 
assigned to the defense of coastal frontiers. 

Coastal zone. — The whole area of the navigable 
waters adjacent to the seacoast. It extends sea- 
ward to cover the coastwise sea lanes and focal 
points of shipping approaching the coast. 

Coast artillery district. — A peacetime tactical com- 
mand which includes all harbor defenses located 
within a specified area and such mobile coast 
artillery units as may be assigned thereto. 

Coastwise sea lane. — The water area adjacent to the 
seacoast. It includes all the usually traveled 
routes of coastwise shipping. 

Code. — A method of secret writing that substitutes 
arbitrary groups of symbols given in a code book 
as equivalents of whole sentences, phrases, words, 
letters, or numbers. 

Collecting point . — A point designated for the collec- 
tion of prisoners of war or stragglers. 

Collecting station. — An establishment located in the 
forward combat zone for the purpose of collecting 
and receiving casualties from aid stations and 
units, and preparing them for further evacuation 
by ambulance. 

Column. — A formation in which the elements are 
placed one behind another. A march column com- 
prises all elements of a command marching on one 
route under the control of one commander, in- 
cluding such forward, flank, and rear security 
forces as may be employed. 



British 

Same. 



No equivalent. 



Coast defence force. 



Same. 



Fortress command. 



Coast route. 



* Same. 



Collecting post’ (for 
prisoners of war 
only). 

Advanced dressing sta- 
tion (ADS). 



Same or line ahead. 
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Combat echelon . — The principal element of offensive 
or defensive power. 

Combat intelligence. — Military intelligence pro- 
duced in the field, after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, by the military intelligence section of GHQ 
and military intelligence sections of all subordi- 
nate units. 

Combat orders. — Oral, dictated, or written orders 
issued by a commander to his subordinate lead- 
ers, covering any phase of operations in the field. 
Combat orders include field orders, letters of 
instruction, and administrative orders. 



Combat outpost. — The outpost or security detach- 
ments established by subordinate commanders 
(company or battalion) when the distance of a 
security echelon from the main line of resistance 
is so reduced that the security troops can be more 
effectively coordinated with, and supported by, 
the combat echelon than can a separate outpost 
under the control of higher commanders. 

Combat team. — A nonorganic grouping of two or 
more units of different arms, such as an infantry 
regiment, a field artillery battalion, and a com- 
bat engineer company. 

Combat unit loading. — (See Unit loading.) 

Combat zone. — The forward area of the theater of 
operations required for the active operations of 
the combatant forces. It is divided into army, 
corps, and division areas’ 

Combined operations. — The tactics of the combined 
or associated arms, as the Infantry, Cavalry, Field 
Artillery, Corps of Engineers, Air Corps, or any 
two or more of them. Joint operations, as by 
two or more allied, by the Army and Navy, etc. 



British 

Fighting group. 

No equivalent (but 
falls in the category 
of intelligence). 



Operation orders 
(OO's) or opera tion 
instructions, or 
(for division and 
higher levels) ad- 

ministration orders 
(Adm Orders). 

Outpost. 



Group (with the basic 
organization desig- 
nated before it: e. g., 
brigade group). 

Forward area. 



Same (but applied only 
to operations car- 
ried out by sea and 
land forces or by sea, 
land, and air forces) . 
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Command. — The authority which an individual exer- 
cises over his subordinates by virtue of rank and 
assignment. The direction of a commander ex- 
pressed orally and in the prescribed phraseology. 
A body of troops or a locality under the command 
of one individual. One of the essential elements 
of ‘military organization, the other two being 
combat and supply elements. The vertical height 
of the fire crest of the parapet above the original 
natural surface of the ground. The vertical 
height of any ground over other ground in its 
vicinity. To order or exercise command. 

Command car. — A motor vehicle, usually armed and 
armored, equipped with facilities to assist in the 
exercise of command therefrom. 

Commanding ground. — A rising ground which over- 
looks a post or position. 

Command post.—' The staff agencies and command 
facilities immediately required by the commander 
for assistance in tactical operations. 

Commercial loading. — Method of loading in which 
ship (airplane) space is utilized to the maximum 
and the tactical employment of the troops on 
landing is not contemplated until their equip- 
ment, other than personal equipment, has been 
issued to them. 

Commissary. — An office where subsistence stores 
are issued or sold. (See Post exchange ( PX ).) 



Communicable disease. — A disease caused by germs, 
which can be communicated from one person to 
another. 

Communications zone. — That part of the theater of 
operations between its rear boundary and the 
rear boundary of the combat zone, containing 
the lines of communication, the establishments 
of supply and evacuation, and other agencies re- 
quired for the immediate support and maintenance 
of the field forces in the theater of operations. 



British 

Same. 



Armoured command 
vehicle (ACV). 

Same. 

Advanced (or forward) 
HQ. 

No equivalent. 



Grocery shop and store, 
ration shop, and lo- 
cal produce store 
(part of an institute, 
usually run by 
NAAFI). 

Contagious disease. 



Line of communica- 
tions (L of C) area. 
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Communication trench. — A trench designed primarily 
to provide cover for personnel moving from one 
part of an entrenched position to another. 

Company aid men . — Soldiers of the Medical Corps 
assigned to a company for the purpose of pro- 
viding emergency treatment and caring for 
casualties in combat. 

Compartment of terrains — An area of terrain inclosed 
on at least two opposite sides by terrain features 
such as ridges, woods, cities, or bodies of water, 
which prevent ground observation and direct fire 
into the area. 

Composite photograph. — The picture that results 
from the joining together of the vertical and the 
transformed oblique photographs made by a 
multiple-lens camera. 

Concealment. — The state or condition of being hid- 
den from the enemy’s view. Any object afford- 
ing protection from the view of the enemy. 

Concentration. — a. An assembly of troops in a par- 
ticular locality, on mobilization, for training, 
attack, or defense, b. The amount of toxic 
chemical vapor in a given volume of air at any 
particular time and place, c. A volume of fire 
placed on an area within a limited time. 

Concertina wire. — Barbed wire in cylindrical form 
capable of being collapsed for easy transportation. 

Conference call. — A telephone call in which one indi- 
vidual desires to obtain telephone connection with 
two or more other individuals at the same time in 
order to transmit instructions or information to 
all parties simultaneously. 

Connecting group {or file.) — Any group (or file) of in- 
dividuals used to maintain contact between 
separated forces or elements. 

Consolidation of position. — The act of organizing and 
strengthening a position recently captured. 

Contain - — To hold in place. To enclose. To re- 
strain. 

Containing action. — An attack designed to hold the 
enemy to his position or to prevent him from 
withdrawing any part or all of his forces for use 
elsewhere. 



British 

Same. 



Stretcher-bearers. 



No equivalent.- 



Same. 



Same. 



Same ( a and b) ; massed 
fire (c). 



Same. 

Multiple call. 



Connecting file. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 
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Containing force. — A body of troops whose mission is 
to hold an enemy force in check or position. 

Contingent zone. — An area within the field of fire, 
other than the normal zone, within which a unit 
may be called upon to fire. 

Contour interval. — The difference in elevation of two 
adjacent contours. Vertical interval. 

Controlled mosaic. — An assembly of two or more 
overlapping vertical photographs oriented with 
respect to each other and to a framework of points 
appearing on the photographs whose locations on 
the ground have been definitely determined. 

Control 'point . — A convenient point established by a 
unit on the Toute of its trains at which information 
and instructions are given and received in order to 
facilitate and regulate supply or traffic. 

Convoy . — Any group of transportation temporarily 
organized to operate as a unit during movement. 
To escort. To accompany for the purpose of 
protecting. 

Convoy unit loading. — (See Unit loading.) 

Cooperation. — The act of working together for the 
accomplishment of a common end. 

Coordination. — The act of supervising, regulating, 
arid combining to gain the best results. 

Corridor. — A compartment of terrain of which the 
longer dimension lies generally in the direction of 
movement of a force, or leads toward an objective. 

Cossack post. — An outguard consisting of four men 
posted as an observation group, with a single 
sentinel in observation, the remaining men resting 
nearby and furnishing the reliefs for the sentinel. 

Counterattack. — An attack by a part or all of the 
defending force against a hostile attacking force 
for the purpose of regaining lost ground or destroy- 
ing hostile elements. 



Counterbattery fire. — Artillery fire delivered for the 
neutralization or destruction of enemy batteries 
in position. 



British 

Same. 

No equivalent. 

Vertical interval. 
Same. ’ 



Meeting point (for sup- 
ply) or traffic con- 
trol post. 

Same. 



Same. 

Same. 

Same. 



Observation post by 
day, listening post 
by night (no definite 
number of soldiers). 

Immediate counter-at- 
tack (launched before 
consolidation of po- 
sitions) or deliberate 
counter-attack 
(launched after con- 
solidation of posi- 
tions) . 

Same (usually carried 
out by corps artil- 
lery). 
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Counterespionage . — Measures taken to prevent 
espionage by the enemy. 

Counterintelligence. — Measures taken to destroy the 
effectiveness of the enemy’s intelligence system. 

Counteroffensive . — An offensive operation launched 
by an entire defending force for the purpose of 
defeating the enemy. 

Counter preparation. — Prearranged fire delivered in a 
defensive action just prior to the enemy attack for 
the purpose of breaking up the attack or reducing 
its effectiveness. 

Counterreconnaissance. — Those measures taken to 
screen a command from hostile ground and air 
observation and reconnaissance. 

Cover. — Natural or artificial shelter or protection 
from fire or observation, or any object affording 
such protection. The vertical relief of a trench 
measured from the bottom, or from the trench 
board, to the top of the parapet. To protect, or 
provide security for, another force or a locality. 

Coverage. — The area covered in any one exposure by 
an aerial (or air) photograph. 

Covering force {or detachment). — Any body or detach- 
ment of troops which provides security for a larger 
force by observation, reconnaissance, attack, or 
defense, or by any combination of these methods. 

Credit. — -An allocation of a definite quantity of sup- 
plies which is placed at the disposal of the com- 
mander of an organization for a prescribed period 
of time. (See also Reserve requirements.) 

Crest. — The summit or highest line of a ridge. The 
actual or topographical crest. 

Critical points — Selected terrain features along a 
route of march with respect to which instructions 
are given to serials for the purpose of controlling 
the movement. 

Cryptographic security. — That form of signal-com- 
munication security which deals with the provi- 
sion of technically sound cryptographic systems, 
their proper use, and their careful protection. 

Cryptography . — The science which embraces the 
methods and devices used to convert a written 
message into code or cipher. 



British 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 



Defensive fire (term 
fl ( coun ter-prepara- 
tion” abolished). 

Same. 



Same. 



No equivalent. 
Same. 



Reserve supplies. 



Same. 

Locations for sector 
controls or traffic 
control posts. 

Same. 



Same. 
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Daily telegram . — A telegram or other message dis- 
patched daily by divisions and larger units giving 
the unit’s situation as regards supplies. A 
strength report is included. 

Daily train. — The train arriving daily at a railhead 
with supplies for troops which the railhead serves. 

Danger space. — -That portion of the range within 
which a target of given dimensions would be hit 
by a projectile with a given angle of fall. 

Day of fire. — (See Unit of fire.) 

Day of supply . — The estimated average expenditure 
of various items of supply per day in campaign 
expressed in quantities of specific items or in 
pounds per man per day. 

Dead space.- — Ground which cannot be covered by 
fire from a position, because of intervening ob- 
stacles. 

Debouch. — To march from a defile, wood, or other 
close country into open country. 

Decision. — a. The general plan of a commander ex- 
pressed definitely and briefly, b. A decisive out- 
come of a battle, one side being decisively de- 
feated. 

Decode. — To translate a code message into ordinary 
language. 

Defend. — To maintain against force. To secure 
against attack. To conduct a defensive battle. 

Defense. — The means adopted for resisting attack. 
The act of defending, or. state of being defended. 

Defense, area. — That part of the battle position as- 
signed to a unit as its area of responsibility in the 
all-around defense of the area of a higher unit 
(ordinarily used when referring to units smaller 
than a regiment). (See Sector.) 

Defensive coastal area. — A part of a coastal zone and 
of the land and water adjacent to, and inshore 
of, the coast line within which defense operations 
will involve both Army and Navy forces. 

Defensive-offensive. — The act of assuming the defen- 
sive with a view to permitting the enemy to ex- 
haust his strength, and later to initiating an often* 
sive in order to gain an objective. 



British 

Daily ration strength 
state. 

Daily supply train. 
Danger area. 

Daily wastage rate. 

Dead ground. 

Same. 

Intention (a); same ( b ). 

Same. 

Same. 

Defence. 

Defended locality. 

Coast defence area. 
Same. 
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Defensive patrol method . — An antiaircraft defensive 
measure in which pursuit aviation is employed in 
the systematic search for and subsequent attack 
of enemy aircraft. 

Defensive position. — Any area occupied and more or 
less organized for defense. A battle position. A 
system of mutually supporting defensive areas or 
tactical localities of varying size. 

Defensive sea area. — A portion of the coastal zone, 
usually including the approach to an important 
port, harbor, bay, or sound, within which, if such 
area be publicly proclaimed and neutrals notified, 
international practice tacitly permits the bellig- 
erent to extend his jurisdiction with a view to the 
protection of neutral shipping from mine fields, 
obstructions, or the danger of being considered 
hostile. 

Defensive zone. — A belt of terrain, generally parallel 
to the front, which includes two or more organized 
or parti alty organized battle positions. 

Deferred message. — A message whose delivery to the 
addressee may be delayed until the beginning of 
office hours of the morning following the day on 
which it is filed. 

Defilade. — Protection from hostile ground observa- 
tion and fire (provided by a mask. Vertical dis- 
tance by which a position is concealed from enemy 
observation. 

Defile . — A terrain feature or a structure which can 
be traversed only on a narrow front, or which 
restricts lateral movements, such as a mountain 
pass or a bridge. 

Delaying action. — A form of defensive action em- 
ployed to slow up the enemy’s advance and gain 
time without becoming decisively engaged. 

Delay Dig position. — A position taken up for the pur- 
pose of slowing up or interfering with the advance 
of the enemy without becoming decisively en- 
gaged. 

Demonstration. — An attack delivered or a show of 
force made on a front where a' decision is not 
sought and for the purpose of deceiving the 
enemy. 



British 

Fighter patrol. 



Same or defended post*. 



No equivalent. 



Defended locality. 
Same. 



Same. 



Same. 



Same. 

Intermediate position. 



Same. 
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Deployment. — An extension of the front of a com- 
mand. 

Depot. — An organized locality for the reception, 
classification, storage, issue, or salvage of sup- 
plies, or for the reception, classification, and for- 
warding of replacements. Arm or service depots 
pertain to a single arm or service and general 
depots pertain to two or more supply arms or 
services. 

Depth. — The space from front to rear of any for- 
mation or of a position, including the front and 
rear elements. 

Detached post , — A post established outside the 
limits of the outpost proper for a special mission, 
as to observe or guard some locality of special 
importance. 

Detachment. — A part of a unit separated from the 
main organization. 

Detonator. — A sensitive explosive used in an ex- 
plosive train. 

Development. — The distribution of a command from 
mass or route column disposition into smaller col- 
umns or groups, in preparation for action. 

Dictated order. — An order delivered orally, of which 
a verbatim record is made by the receiver. 

Direction of march. — The direction in which the base 
of the command, whether actually in march or 
halted, is facing at the instant considered. 

Direct laying.-— Laying in which the sights of the 
weapon are alined directly on the target. 

Direct pursuit. — Pursuit conducted against the rear 
of retreating columns, and including the envelop- 
ment thereof. 

Direct support. — Support provided by that artillery 
which has the primary mission of supporting a 
designated subdivision of the combined force of 
which it is a part. 

Discharge. — To release from service, 

Discipline. — That mental attitude and state of 
training which render obedience and proper con- 
duct habitual under all conditions. 



British 

Same, 

Same. 



Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Deployment. 

No equivalent. 
Same. 

Same. 

Pursuit. 

“In support .’ 1 

Same. 

Same. 
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Dispensary. — A medical office where medicines are 
dispensed and dental treatment is furnished, 
without hospitalization. 

Displacement. — The movement of supporting weap- 
ons from one firing position to another. 

Disposition. — The distribution and the formation of 
the elements of a command and the duties as- 
signed to each for the accomplishment of a com- 
mon purpose. 

Distance. — Space between elements in the direction 
of depth. 

Distributing point. — A place, other than a depot or 
railhead, where supplies are issued to regiments and 
smaller units. Distributing points are designated 
by the class of supplies therein, and by the iden- 
tity of the unit establishing them, such as “ Class 
I Distributing Point, 1st Division, ” or “Ammuni- 
tion Distributing Point, 1st Infantry.” 

Distribution. — The manner in which troops are dis- 
posed for any particular purpose, as battle, march, 
or maneuver. Dispersion of projectiles. An in- 
tentional dispersion of fire for the purpose of cover- 
ing a desired frontage or depth, accomplished in 
various ways. A delivery of supplies, specifically 
by the supply officer of a higher unit, to subordi- 
nate units or to individuals. 

Distribution , dump ( railhead ) {unit). — (See Dump 
( Railhead ) {Unit) distribution.) 

Dock . — A slip or waterway, as between two piers, for 
the reception of ships. 

Dud. — -Explosive ammunition which has failed to 
function. 

Dump. — A temporary stockage of supplies estab- 
lished by a corps, division, or smaller unit. When 
supplies are ordered issued from dumps, the latter 
become distributing points. Dumps are desig- 
nated by the identity of the unit establishing them 
and by the class of supplies therein, such as “1st 
Infantry Ammunition Dump” or “1st Division 
Class I Supply Dump.” 

Dump distribution. — Issue of class I supplies to regi- 
mental or (similar unit) transportation at a dump 
established by higher authority. 



British 

Camp reception station. 



Movement to new po- 
sition. 

Same. 



Same. 



Ammunition point 
(AP). 

Supply point (Sup P 
or SP). 

Petrol (gasoline) point 

(PP). 

Same. 



Same. 

Same. 

Same. 



Same. 
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Echelon. — A formation in which the subdivisions are 
placed one behind another extending beyond and 
unmasking one another wholly or in part. In bat- 
tle formations, the different fractions of a command 
in the direction of depth, to each of which a prin- 
cipal combat mission is assigned, such as the 
attacking echelon, support echelon, and reserve 
echelon. The various subdivisions of a headquar- 
ters, such as forward echelon and rear echelon. 

Effective range. — The range at which, for a particular 
weapon, effective results may be expected. 

Element. — One of the subdivisions of a command. 
The term “elements” is used in an inclusive sense 
to refer to all those various smaller units or parts 
of units, generally different in character, as 
service elements , meaning quartermaster, ord- 
nance, engineer, and medical units, etc. 

Emergency barrage. — -A barrage which may be or- 
dered fired to cover gaps in the normal barrage 
line or to reinforce the normal barrage of another 
part of the line. 

Emergency counter preparation. — Fire planned by the 
artillery of one division to reinforce the local 
counterpreparations of other divisions. 

Emplacement. — A prepared position from which a 
unit or a weapon executes its fire missions. (See 
Firing position.) 

Encircling force. — A pursuing force which moves 
around the hostile flanks or through a breach to 
reach the heads of retreating enemy columns and 
bring them to a halt. 

Encode. — To translate ordinary language into code. 
To prepare a message in code. 

Enfilade . — To fire at a target so that the line of fire 
coincides with the long axis of the target. 

Entrucking group. — Troops, materiel, or supplies 
properly disposed for loading at an entrucking 
point. 

Entrucking ( detrucking ) point. — The point at which 
the head of a truck column halts for the entruck- 
ing (detrucking) of troops or supplies. 



British 

No equivalent (refers 
only to transport) . 



Same. 

Same. 



Superimposed fire. 



Defensive fire (though 
normally applied 
only to own front). 
Same. 



Enveloping force. 



Same. 

Same. 

No equivalent. 

Embussing (debussing) 
point. 
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Envelopment . — An offensive maneuver in which the 
main attack is directed from an area wholly or 
partially outside and to the flank (s) of the initial 
disposition of the enemy’s main forces and toward 
an objective in his rear; usually assisted by a sec- 
ondary attack directed against the enemy's front. 

Escort. — A body of armed men to guard a person, 
persons, or goods on a journey, or to accompany 
as a mark of respect or honor. 

Escort force. — A part of the naval local defense forces 
charged with the duty of protecting convoys with- 
in naval district waters. 

Espionage. — The process of obtaining information 
of the enemy by means of spies. 

Essential elements of information. — That informa- 
tion of the enemy, of the terrain not under friendly 
control, or of meteorological conditions in terri- 
tory held by the enemy, which a commander needs 
in order to make a sound decision, conduct a 
maneuver, avoid surprise, or formulate the de- 
tails of a plan. They include questions relating 
to enemy capabilities, other intelligence specifi- 
cally desired by the commander, and information 
requested by other units. 

Estimate of the situation.— A logical process of reason- 
ing by which a commander considers all available 
data affecting the military situation and arrives 
at a decision as to a course of action, including the 
expression of his decision. (See also Situation.) 

Evacuation. — The withdrawal of troops or civilians 
from a given area; also, the act of clearing per- 
sonnel (such as stragglers, prisoners of war, sick, 
and wounded) , animals, or materiel (such as 
salvage and surplus baggage) from a given 
locality. 

Evaluation of information. — An analysis of infor- 
mation to determine its probable intelligence 
value; that is, its accuracy, its credibility, and its 
application to the situation. 



British 

Same. 



Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 



Appreciation of the sit- 
uation. 



Same. 



Assessment of value of 
intelligence report. 
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Executive. — An officer charged with the responsi- 
bility of supervising the work of the staff in a 
command not provided with a General Staff; 
generally, the second-in-command. 



Exploitation. — The act of taking full advantage of a 
success. (See also Attack, continuing.) 

Extended order. — Formations in which the indi- 
viduals or elements are separated by intervals or 
distances, or both, greater than in close order. 

Extreme range. — The maximum range of any weapon. 

Feint. — An attack or demonstration intended to 
deceive the enemy. A pretense. A stratagem. 
To make a feint. 

Field fortification. — -The act of increasing the natural 
strength of a defensive position by works de- 
signed to permit the fullest possible fire and 
movement of the defender, and to restrict to the 
greatest possible extent the movement and the 
effects of the fire of the attacker. Defensive 
works of a temporary nature used in the field in 
both the attack and defense. 

Field order. — An order conveying the directions of 
the commander to the subordinate commanders 
charged with the execution of tactical operations. 
(See also Combat orders.) 

Field train . — Formerly, the train of a regiment or 
similar unit carrying unit reserves of rations, 
forage, fuel, and organization equipment and 
baggage not needed initially in combat. (See 
Train.) 

Filler replacement . — One of the number of officers 
and enlisted men assigned to an organization to 
bring it to mobilization strength. 

Final protective line. — For machine-gun fire, a pre- 
determined line along which, in order to stop 
assaults, is placed grazing fire, often fixed as to 
direction and elevation, and capable of delivery 
under any condition of visibility. 



British 

No exact equivalent 
(the Adj utant, and 
not the second-in- 
command, performs 
these duties in the 
battalion or equiva- 
lent unit). 

Same. 

Same. 



Same. 

Same. 



Same. 



Operation order (00). 



“B” echelon transport. 



First-line reinforce- 
ment. 

Fixed line. 



519636 ' 
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Fire , assault. — Fire delivered by the unit while 
advancing at a walk. 

Fire, frontal . — Fire delivered approximately at right 
angles to the front of the enemy's line, or other 
linear target. 

Fire , grazing. — Fire which is approximately parallel 
to the surface of the ground and does not rise 
higher above it than the height of a man standing. 
Fire with a long or continuous danger space. 

Fire, high-angle. — Fire delivered at elevations great- 
er than the elevation corresponding to the maxi- 
mum range. 

Fire , indirect — Fire in which the weapon is aimed 
by indirect laying. 

Fire, leading. — Fire delivered to strike a moving 
target. 

Fire , low-angle . — Fire delivered at angles of eleva- 
tion below that required for maximum range. 

Fire, oblique. — Fire delivered from a direction, 
oblique to the long axis of the target. 

Fire , observed. — Fire which is adjusted by observa- 
tion. 

Fire on targets of opportunity. — Fire on targets 
appearing suddenly or unexpectedly during the 
course of an engagement. 

Fire, overhead. — Fire that is delivered over the heads 
of friendly troops. 

Fire, plunging. — Fire in which the angle of fall of 
the bullets with reference to the slope of the 
ground is such that the danger space is practi- 
cally confined to the beaten zone, and the length 
of the beaten zone is materially lessened. 

Fire, searching. — Fire distributed in the direction of 
depth by successive changes in the elevation of 
the gun. 

Fire superiority . — -A condition of fire the effect of 
which is greater than that of the enemy. 

Fire, traversing. — Fire distributed in the direction 
of width by successive changes in the direction of 
the gun. 

Fire trench.- — Trench designed primarily to provide 
cover for personnel when delivering rifle fire. 



British 

Fire on the move. 
Same. 



Same. 



Same. 



Same. 

Aiming off. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. ' 

Fire on opportunity 
(or gun fire (GF)) 
targets. 

Same. 

Same. 



Same. 

Same. 

Sweeping (or travers- 
ing) fire. 

Same. 
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Fire unit — A unit whose fire in battle is under the 
immediate and effective control of its leader. 

Firing 'position. — A locality or emplacement from 
which a unit or a weapon executes fire missions; 
classified as primary, alternate, or supplementary. 

First aid. — Emergency treatment of personal in- 
juries. 

Fixed armament. — Seacoast artillery weapons that 
are emplaced in permanent firing positions. 

Fixed obstacles. — Obstacles which are securely placed 
or fastened. 

Fire , collective. — The combined fire of a group of indi- 
viduals. 

Fire, combined traversing and searching . — Fire dis- 
tributed both in width and depth by changes in 
direction and elevation of the gun. 

Fire, conduct of. — Employment of technical means 
to place accurate fire on a target. 

Fire, cone of. — The resultant group of trajectories 
obtained when a series of projectiles are fired from 
the same gun whose data and position have re- 
■ mained the same. 

Fire control. — Fire control includes all operations 
connected with the preparation and actual appli- 
cation of fire to a target. 

Fire, converging. — Fire from different directions 
brought to bear upon a single point or area. 

Fire, destruction. — Artillery fire delivered for the 
express purpose of destruction and when it is 
reasonable to expect that relatively complete 
destruction can be attained. 

Fire, direct. — Fire in which the sights of the weapon 
are alined directly on the target. 

Fire direction. — Exercise of the tactical command of 
one or more units in the selection of objectives 
and, at appropriate times, in the concentration or 
distribution of fire thereon. 

Fire discipline. — That condition resulting from 
training and practice which insures an orderly 
and efficient conduct of the personnel in the 
delivery of fire. 



British 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Searching and sweep- 
ing fire. 

Fire control. 

Same 

Same. 

Same. 

Destructive fire. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 
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Fire, distributed. — Fire distributed in width for the 
purpose of keeping all parts of the target under 
effective fire. 

Fire , field of. — The area in the direction of the enemy 
which can be effectively covered by the fire of a 
firing unit from a given position. That portion 
of the terrain or water area covered by the fire of a 
gun, battery, or other unit. 

Fire , fixed (concentrated) (point). — Fire directed at a 
single point, without traversing or searching. 

Fire , flanking. — Fire directed against a unit or 
objective from an area on its flank. Flanking fire 
may be enfilade or oblique. 

Fire for adjustment. — Fire delivered primarily for the 
purpose of correcting, by observation, inac- 
curacies in the firing data. (See also Check con- 
centrations and Registration.) 

Fire for effect. — Fire delivered for the purpose of 
neutralizing or destroying a target, or the accom- 
plishment of the tactical effect sought. Any fire 
against a hostile target, other than for registra- 
tion. 

Flank. — The side of a command, from the leading 
to the rearmost element, inclusive. Right flank 
is the right side, when facing the enemy, and does 
not change when the command is moving to the 
rear. 

Flank guard (or patrol). — A security detachment 
which protects the flank of a marching force. 

Flanking attack. — An attack directed against the 
flank of a hostile force. 

Flight. — The basic tactical unit of Air Corps organ- 
ization. 

Follow. — To regulate movement on the element in 
front. 

Follow up. : — The act of exerting close, direct pres- 
sure on a withdrawing force. 

Forage. — Food for animals. To collect supplies for 
men and animals. 

Foragers. — Mounted troopers abreast of each other 
with intervals greater than those prescribed for 
close order. 



British 

Same. 

Same. 



Fire on fixed line. 
Same. 

Registration or trial 
shoot. 

Same. 



Same. 



Same. (See fig. 1, p. 5.) 
Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

No equivalent. 
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Forced march.— Any march in which the march 
capacity of foot and mounted troops is increased 
by increasing the number of marching hours per 
day rather than by increasing the hourly rate of 
march. 

Formation. — The arrangement of the subdivisions 
of a command so that all elements are placed in 
order in line, in column, in echelon, or in any 
other designated disposition. 



Fort . — A land area within a harbor defense wherein 
are located harbor defense elements. A strong 
and fortified place. A permanent post. 

Foxhole. — Small, individual shelter or rifle pit. (See 
Shelter trenches.) 



Fragmentary orders. — Combat orders issued in frag- 
mentary form, and consisting of separate instruc- 
tions to one or more subordinate units prescribing 
the part each is to play in the operation or in the 
separate phases thereof. (See also Letters of in- 
struction.) 

Fragmentation. — The breaking up and scattering of 
the fragments of a shell, bomb, or grenade. 

Fragmentation bomb. — A bomb intended primarily 
for use against personnel on the ground. 

Front." — The direction of the enemy. The line of 
contact of two opposing forces. The space occu- 
pied by an element, measured from one flank to 
the opposite flank. 

Frontage. — -The space, in width, occupied or covered 
by a unit in any formation. 

Front line. — The line formed by the most advanced 
units, exclusive of local security, in any given 
situation. 

G~l f G~2 } G— 3, G-4-. — (See General Staff.) 

Gait. — Manner of forward movement of the horse, 
that is, the walk, trot, or gallop. 

Gait of march. — The gait at which the base of a 
mounted unit is moving at the instant considered. 



British 

Same. 



Same or forming up 
(also used to refer 
specifically to an or- 
ganization having 
the strength of a 
brigade or more). 

Same. 



Slit trench (that per- 
mits firing from a 
standing position) or 
weapon pit. 

Operation instructions. 



Same. 

Anti-personnel bomb. 
Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

No equivalent. 
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General counterpreparation. — A counterpreparation 
planned to meet a general attack and involving 
all the weapons capable of firing on the threatened 
front. 

General Staff. — A body of officers detailed to the 
performance of staff duty in the War Department 
or with divisions and higher units. The General 
Staff is headed by a Chief of Staff who may be 
assisted by one or more deputy chiefs. Each sec- 
tion is headed by an Assistant Chief of Staff. 
The sections of the General Staff are as follows: 
G— 1, Personnel; G— 2, Intelligence; G— 3, Opera- 
tions and Training; G-4, Supply; and with the 
War Department, a fifth section, War Plans 
(which in wartime has become the Operations 
Division of the War Department, and is not to 
be confused with G— 3). In units smaller than 
the division, including the battalion (or equiva- 
lent unit), duties corresponding to those of the 
General Staff are assigned to officers designated 
as Executive, S— 1, S-2, S-3, S-4. 

General support. — Support provided by that artillery 
which supports the entire force of which it is a 
part. 

GHQ aviation. — All combat, reconnaissance, and 
transport aviation, within the continental United 
States, not assigned to armies or smaller units. 

Graves Registration Service. — An organization charged 
with the supervision and execution of matters 
pertaining to the burial of military personnel in 
time of war. 

Groupment (Coast Artillery Corps). — A tactical com- 
mand containing two or more groups or separate 
batteries whose fields of fire cover a certain water 
area, together with personnel and materiel re- 
quired for its employment as a unit. 

Groupment ( Field Artillery). — A temporary grouping 
of two or more battalions or larger units which 
have the same tactical mission. 

Guerrilla (or partisan) warfare. — Irregular war car- 
ried on by independent bands. 



British 

Defensive fire. 



The Staff (including 
the General Staff (or 
the “GS” or the 
“G”) branch, The 
Adjutant - General’s 
(or the “A”) branch, 
and the Quarter- 
Master-General’s (or 
the “Q”) branch). 
(See sec. VI, pars, 
lb and 2, notes 4 to 
6, pp. 94-95, note 
8, p. 96, and fig. 4, 
p. 97.) 



No equivalent. 



No equivalent. 



Same. 



Group. 



Grouping. 



Same. 
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Guide.— An individual who leads or guides a unit or 
vehicle over a predetermined route or into a 
selected area. 

Hand sled . — A general term to include all sleds drawn 
by hand. Specifically, it applies to a small sled on 
runners. 

Harass. — To annoy and disturb the enemy by fire, 
raids, frequent small attacks, etc. 

Harassing agent. — A chemical agent used to force 
masking and thus slow up enemy operations. 

Harassing fire. — Fire delivered to interfere with and 
annoy the enemy, to keep his troops alerted un- 
necessarily, and to lower his efficiency and morale. 
(See also Interdiction fire.) 

Harbor. — A sheltered body of water of sufficient 
depth to enable a ship to find shelter in it from the 
storms of the high seas. 

Harbor defense. — A highly organized administrative 
and tactical Army command established to de- 
fend a limited portion of a coastal area primarily 
against attacks from the sea. 



Hatch. — An opening in the deck of a vessel; more 
closely, an opening into the main cargo part of a 
vessel. Also a wooden shutter which covers the 
opening. 

Head of column. — First element of a column in order 
of inarch. 

Heavier-than-air. — A term generally applied to air- 
craft which are not supported by a gas lighter than 
air. 

High oblique. — An oblique photograph that includes 
the image of the horizon. 

Hold (verb). — To retain physical possession. 

Holding and reconsignment point. — A rail or a motor 
center with considerable capacity to which cars or 
trucks may be sent and at which they may be held 
until their destination becomes known or until the 
proper time for them to be moved farther toward 
their destination. 



British 

Same. 

Sledge. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 



Harbour (also indicates 
lying-up area for 
armoured formations 
or units). 

Harbour defence (the 
command may be 
made up of naval, 
military and air 
forces, and com- 
manded by an officer 
specially appointed). 

Same. 



Same. 

Same. 



Same. 

Same. 

Railway siding or mo- 
tor park. 
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Holding attack (or secondary attack) — That part of the 
attack designed to hold the enemy in position and 
prevent the redistribution of his reserves. 

Horse length. — A term of measurement. For conven- 
ience in estimating space, a horse length is con- 
sidered 3 yards. Actually, it is about 8 feet. 

Hospital station. — (See Clearing station.) 

Identification panels. — Panels of cloth or other 
easily handled material which are displayed by 
ground troops to indicate to friendly aircraft 
the position of a unit. 

Identifications. — Any distinctive marks or other 
means by which personnel, organizations, or 
equipment are identified. 

Immobilize. — To tie down. To deprive of mobility. 

Incendiary agent . — An agent used primarily for 
setting fire to materiel. 

Indirect laying .- — Laying in which the line of sight- 
ing is directed upon a fixed object other than the 
target. 

Individual equipment. — Those supplies necessary to 
enable the individual to function as a soldier. 

Indorsement. — A statement on a basic communica- 
tion made by any commander or office in the 
channel of communication. 

Infiltrate. — To pass troops in relatively small num- 
bers through gaps in the enemy’s position or in 
his field of fire. 

Initial point (IP). — A point at which a moving 
column is formed by the successive arrival of the 
various subdivisions of the column. 

Initial requirements. — Those supplies required to 
meet the original demands incident to field oper- 
ations. 

Inner harbor area. — The entire water area of a for- 
tified harbor inside the inner entrance of all the 
entrance channels to the harbor. 

In position. — A term which indicates that the 
weapons of a unit are in position and ready to 
fire and that necessary systems of observation 
and communication have been established. 



British 

Same. 



No equivalent. 



Ground strips. 



Same or (distinguish- 
ing) marks or mark- 
ings or “splashes.” 
Same. 

Same. 

Same. 



Personal clothing and 
equipment. 

Minute. 



Same. 



Starting point (SP). 
Same. 



Same. 



Same. 
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In readiness. — A term which indicates that an ar- 
tillery unit is held near one or more possible posi- 
tions, prepared to move quickly into position 
when ordered. This term may be applied to 
other units to indicate a state or condition of 
preparedness. 

Inshore patrol. — A part of the naval local defense 
forces operating generally within a defensive 
coastal area and controlling shipping within a 
defensive sea area. 

Integrity of tactical units . — The maintenance of com- 
plete tactical units. 

Intercept station. — -A station that intercepts enemy 
radio traffic for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation, or friendly traffic for the purpose of 
supervision. 

Interdict. — To prevent or hinder the use of an area 
or route by the application of chemicals or fire, 
or both. 

Interdiction fire . — Fire delivered on certain areas or 
routes to prevent or hinder their use. (See also 
Harassing fire.) 

Intermediate objective.— The objective whose attain- 
ment precedes, and is usually essential to, the 
attainment of the final objective. 

Intermediate-scale maps . — Maps normally of a scale 
from 1:125,000 to 1:500,000, intended for plan- 
ning stragetic operations, including the move- 
ment, concentration, and supply of troops. 

Intermediate section. — That portion of the com- 
munications zone lying between the advance and 
base sections. 

Interpretation of information. — An analysis of in- 
formation to determine its probable significance 
in the existing situation. 

Interval . — Space between individuals or elements of 
the same line. (See also Time interval.) 

Irritant smoke. — A chemical agent which causes- 
sneezing, coughing, lacrimation, or headache fol- 
lowed by nausea and temporary physical disa- 
bility. 



British 

Same. 



Same. 



No equivalent. 

Same (friendly inter- 
ception performed 
by a policing set). 

No equivalent. 



Harassing fire or de- 
structive shoot. 

Same. 



Small-scale maps. 



No equivalent. 



Same. 



Same. 

Toxic smoke. 
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Issue . — A delivery of supplies. Specifically, the de- 
livery of supplies of any kind by a supply depart- 
ment to responsible persons authorized to receive 
them on behalf of their organizations. The sup- 
plies so delivered. To send out officially or 
publicly, as orders or communiques. To emerge 
or sally forth, as from a defile or fortress. 

Joint operations. — (See Combined operations.) 

Journal. — A chronological record of events affecting 
a unit or staff section. 

Key point. — A tactical locality, affording observa- 
tion and communication, the possession of which 
may be vital to the success of an engagement. 

Lacrimator. — A chemical agent which causes a 
copious flow of tears and intense, though tempo- 
rary, eye pains. 

Landing field. — -A field or system of runways suitable 
for the landing and take-off of airplanes. 

Large-scale maps. — Maps normally of a scale not 
greater than 1:50,000 intended for the technical 
and tactical needs of the combat arms. 

Leapfrog . — To advance the elements of a command 
in the attack by passing them successively through 
or by the other elements. 

Letter (s) of instruction. — A means by which the plans 
of superior commanders are communicated and 
which regulate movements and operations over 
large areas and for considerable periods of time. 
(See also Combat orders and Fragmentary orders.) 

Liaison. — The connection established between units 
or elements by a representative — usually an offi- 
cer — of one unit who visits or remains with an- 
other unit. 

Lighter-than-air. — A term generally applied to air- 
craft which are supported by means of a gas 
lighter than air. 

Limiting point. — The designated point where the 
several lines in a defensive position or outpost 
shall cross the unit sector boundaries; used to 
insure coordination between adjacent units. 

Line. — A formation in which the next lower subdi- 
visions of a command are abreast of one another. 

Line of departure. — A line designated to coordinate 
the departure of attack elements. 



British 

Same. 



War diary. 

Same or vital point. 

Lachrymator. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Operation instruc- 
tion (s). 

Same. 

Same. 

Junction point. 

Same. 

Start (ing) line. (See 
fig. 2, p. 10.) 
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Line of observation . — The line occupied by the ob- 
servation elements of the outpost position. The 
line from a position finder to a target at the in- 
stant of a recorded observation. 

Line route map. — A map or map substitute on which 
are shown the actual routes of wire circuits. 

Lines of action. — The possible plans open to a com- 
mander in a particular situation. 

Lines of communication. — The network of railways, 
waterways, and roads which lead into the combat 
zone from administrative establishments located 
in the communications zone or in the zone of the 
interior. (See also Communications zone.) 

Litter relay point. — A point where litter-bearer 
squads change the mode of transport, such as 
from hand litter to wheeled litter, or where a new 
litter-bearer squad takes over further movement 
of the patient. 

Local counterpreparation. — A counterpreparation 
covering only that portion of the front threatened 
by a local attack and normally employing only 
the division artillery supporting the threatened 
front. 

Logistics. — That branch of military art that com- 
prises everything relating to movement, supply, 
and evacuation. 

Long ton. — The weight of 2,240 pounds avoirdupois. 

Loss replacement .- — A replacement to fill a vacancy 
which has been created by the loss to the organiza- 
tion of the original occupant. 

Low oblique. — An oblique photograph that does not 
include the image of the horizon. 

Lung irritant. — A chemical agent which causes irrita- 
tion and inflammation of the bronchial tubes and 
lungs. 

Main attack. — That part of the attack in which the 
commander concentrates the greatest possible 
offensive power. 

Mam body. — The principal part of a command. A 
command less all detachments. 

Main effort, — In each tactical grouping, the employ- 
ment of the mass of the available means in a deci- 
sive direction. 



British 

Same. 



Same. 

Courses of action or 
courses open. 

Supply lines. 



No equivalent. 



Defensive fire. 



Transport, supply, and 
quartering of troops. 

Ton. 

Reinforcement. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 
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Main line of resistance .- — A line at the forward bound- 
ary of the battle position designated to coordinate 
the defensive fires of all units and supporting 
weapons. 

Main supply road. — The principal inbound road over 
which supplies are carried to troops in the forward 
area. (Formerly called “axial road.”) 

Maintenance, first echelon. — Driver’s maintenance, 
covering the simple operations that can be trusted 
to the skill of the average driver using tools and 
supplies available on the vehicle. 

Maintenance, fourth echelon. — That maintenance 
normally performed in the rear areas by quarter- 
master and ordnance personnel. 

Maintenance requirements. — Those supplies required 
to replace expenditures. 

Maintenance, second echelon. — That maintenance, 
other than first echelon maintenance, performed 
by the using arms and services. 



Maintenance, third echelon. — That maintenance nor- 
mally performed in the field by quartermaster and 
ordnance personnel. 

Maneuver . — Movement so designed as to place 
troops, materiel, or fire in favorable strategic or 
tactical locations with respect to the enemy. Also 
a tactical exercise executed on the ground or map, 
in simulation of war and involving two opposing 
sides, though one side may be outlined, repre- 
sented, or imaginary. The plural of the term 
applies to a series of such exercises, generally 
involving large bodies of troops in the field in 
simulation of war. 

Manifest ( ship f s ). — A detailed and accurate list of a 
vessel’s entire cargo. 



British 

(Line of) forward (fore- 
most) defended lo- 
calities (FDL’s). 
(See fig. 3.) 

Main artery of supply. 

First-line repairs (i. e., 
daily maintenance 
by driver). 2 

Base repairs (i. e., 

maintenance carried 
out by base work- 
shops) . 2 

Supplies (classified as 
RASC, ordnance, R 
E, etc.). 2 

Second-line repairs 
(i. e., maintenance 
carried out. by light 
aid detachments 
(LAD’s) and divi- 
sional workshops). 2 

Third-line repairs (i. e., 
maintenance carried 
out by army work- 
shops) . 2 

Manoeuvre. 



Same. 



2 See p. 14, note 1. 
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British equivalents 



(1) (Line of) forward defended lo- (4) Company sector. 

calities (FDL’s) . (5) Battalion sector. 

(2) Brigade reserve position. (6) Brigade reserve area. 

(3) Platoon sector. 

Figure 3 — U. S. regiment in defense (with equivalent British terminology). 
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Map. — A representation (usually on a flat surface) 
of the surface of the earth, or some part of it, show- 
ing the relative size and position, according to 
some given scale or projection, of the parts repre- 
sented. 

Maps , intennediate scale ( large scale) ( medium scale) 
(small scale). — (See Intermediate-scale ( Large-scale ) 
(Medium-scale) (Small-scale) maps.) 

March discipline. — The observance and enforcement 
of the rules of good marching, especially as relates 
to the position of units in the column and the posi- 
tion and conduct of individuals and vehicles. 

March graph. — A graphical presentation of a march, 
used in planning and controlling marches and in 
preparing and checking march tables. 

March on. — March toward. 

March outpost. — A temporary outpost established for 
the protection of the command during a brief halt, 
or while regular outposts are being established. 
(See also Security detachment.) 

March table. — A combined location and movement 
schedule for a march. 

March unit. — A subdivision of a marching column 
which moves and halts at the command or signal 
of its commander. 

Martial law. — Military authority substituted for 
civil government in the home country or any 
district thereof, either by proclamation or as a 
military necessity, when the civil government is 
temporarily unable to exercise control. 

Mash (obstruction). — Any natural or artificial ob- 
struction which interferes with view or fire; usually 
an intervening hill, woods, etc. Friendly troops 
located between a gun and its target may consti- 
tute a mask. 

Means of signal communication. — An agency of signal 
communication capable of transmitting messages, 
such as messenger, pigeon, radio, visual, sound, 
and wire communication. 



British 

Same. 



Same or track disci- 
pline. 

Movement graph. 
Same. 

Covering detachment. 



Same or movement 
table. 

Group. 

Same. 



No equivalent. 



Same. 
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United States 

Mechanization . — A term originally used to denote 
the process of equipping a military force with 
armed and armored motor-propelled vehicles. 
(Recently this term has been so loosely used that 
it has lost much of its original meaning, and its 
further use, therefore, is undesirable.) 

Mechanized cavalry . — Cavalry equipped with ar- 
mored and self-propelled motor vehicles, designed 
principally for carrying out reconnoitering and 
covering missions. 

Mechanized unit . — A unit which moves and fights in 
motor vehicles the bulk of which are armed, and 
armored vehicles self-contained as to crew and 
weapons. 

Medium-scale maps . — Maps normally of a scale from 
■1:50,000 to 1:125,000, intended for strategical, 
tactical, and administrative use by units ranging 
in size from the corps to the regiment. 

Meeting engagement . — A collision between two op- 
posing forces each of which is more or less unpre- 
pared for battle. 

Memorandum receipt . — A reply given for Govern- 
ment property or replies by the person responsible 
for their proper care and use. 

Message . — A term which includes all instructions, 
reports, orders, documents, photographs, maps, 
etc., in plain language or code, transmitted by a 
means of signal communication. 

Message center . — The agency of the commander at 
each headquarters or command post charged with 
the receipt, transmission, and delivery of all mes- 
sages except those transmitted directly by the 
writer to the addressee by telephone or personal 
agency, those handled by the military or civil 
postal service, local messages, and those arriving 
by special messengers. 

Message, deferred ( priority ) ( routine ) (urgent ). — (See 
Deferred ( Priority ) (Routine) (Urgent) message.) 

Military crest . — The line nearest the crest of a ridge 
or hill from which all or nearly all of the ground 
toward the enemy and within range may be seen 
and reached by fire. 



British 

Same. 



Same. 



Same, 



(See app. B, 
p. 190.) 



Encounter or 
battle. 

Receipt. 



Same or signal 
patch. 



Signal office. 



Crest. 



par. 2, 



contact 



or des- 
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United States 

Military government . — A government established by 
the land or naval forces in enemy territory or in 
domestic territory recovered from rebels treated 
as belligerents. 

Military information. — Information, gathered from 
any source, which may serve to throw light on 
the enemy or the theater of operations. 

Military intelligence. — Evaluated and interpreted 
information concerning a possible or actual enemy, 
or theater of operations, together with the conclu- 
sions drawn therefrom. 

Military Police. — A class of troops charged with the 
enforcement of all police regulations in the theater 
of operations and in other places occupied by 
troops. 

Mine planter . — A specially constructed seagoing 
craft, used primarily for the transportation and 
laying of submarine mines. 

Minimum range. — The least range setting at which 
the projectile will clear the mask when the gun is 
fired from a given position. 

Mission . — A specific task or duty assigned to an in- 
dividual or unit, or deduced from a knowledge of 
the plans of the immediate superior. For the Air 
Corps: each separate flight operation of a single 
airplane or of a formation. 

Mobile armament . — Seacoast artillery weapons that 
may be moved to and emplaced in temporary 
firing position. This class consists of railway, 
tractor-drawn, and truck-drawn artillery. 

Mobile reserves. — Reserve supplies held on trucks or 
on railroad cars for prompt movement forward. 

Mopping up. — The act of searching an area or posi- 
tion that has been passed over by friendly troops 
in the attack and of killing or capturing any 
enemy found. 

Morale. — The psychological condition or mental 
state of an individual or a body of troops. 

Morning report. — The daijy report rendered to 
higher headquarters for the purpose of showing 
the status of individuals belonging to an organiza- 
tion. 



British 

Same. 



Same. 



Same. 



Corps of Military Po- 
lice (CMP) (com- 
monly known as 
“Red Caps”). 

Mine layer. 



Minimum crest clear- 
ance. 

Same or task. 



Same. 



Same. 

Same. 



Same. 

Daily strength state. 
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United States 

Mosaic. — An assembly of two or more overlapping 
vertical aerial photographs; classified as “control- 
led,” “uncontrolled,” or “strip.” 

Motorization. — The process of equipping a military 
force exclusively with motor-propelled vehicles. 

Motorized unit. — A unit equipped either organically 
or temporarily with sufficient motor vehicles to 
carry all its materiel and personnel at the same 
time. 

Multiple-lens camera. — An aerial camera in which 
two or more lenses are fastened in permanent 
relationship to each other. 

Mutual support. — The support involving fire or 
movement or both, rendered one another by ad- 
jacent elements. 

Natural obstacles. — Any terrain features which 
hamper military maneuvers or operations, such 
as deserts, mountains, streams, swamps, forests, 
etc. 

Neutralization fire. — Fire delivered for the purpose 
of causing severe losses, hampering or interrupting 
movement or action, and, in general, destroying 
the combat efficiency of enemy personnel. 

Neutralize — To destroy or reduce the effectiveness 
of personnel or materiel by the application of gun 
fire or chemicals. 

Nonpersistent agent. — A chemical agent whose ef- 
fectiveness in the air at point of release is dissi- 
pated within 10 minutes. 

Nontoxic. — Not poisonous. 

Normal barrage. — A standing barrage laid in im- 
mediate defense of the sector which it supports.' 
The barrage which is fired on prearranged signal 
from the supported unit. 

Normal zone. — 'That portion of the zone of fire of a 
unit within which its fire is ordinarily delivered. 

Objective. — A locality which a command has been 
ordered to reach and occupy or a hostile force 
which a command has been ordered to overcome. 
For the Air Corps: that locality or thing which 
must be destroyed in order to accomplish an 
assigned mission. 



British 

Same. 

Same. 

Same or motor unit. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 



Neutralising fire. 



Neutralise. 



Same (but with no 
definite time limit). 

Same. 

Barrage. 



Zone of fire. 



Same. 



519636°— 43 
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Objective folder. — A folder or envelope containing 
descriptive and statistical data, photographs, 
maps, charts, overlays, or drawings, to show 
location, approaches, defenses, and other impor- 
tant data concerning the objective. 

Oblique aerial (or air) photograph. — A picture made 
with a camera whose optical axis is titled away 
from the vertical. 

Observation aviation. — Units whose primary func- 
tions are reconnaissance and observation of near 
objectives, observation of artillery fire; and com- 
mand, courier, and liaison duty for ground units. 

Observation post. — A point selected for the observa- 
tion and conduct of fire, for the observation of an 
area or sector, for the study of objectives, or for 
the purpose of securing information of the enemy 
and his activities. A position from which friendly 
and enemy troops can be seen and from which fire 
is controlled and corrected. 

Obstacle. — Any device or feature, either natural or 
artificial, used in field fortifications for the pur- 
pose of delaying the hostile advance. A natural 
terrain feature or artificial work which impedes 
the movements of the troops. Obstacles are clas- 
sified as natural or artificial, tactical or protective, 
fixed or portable, etc. 

Officer of the day. — An officer having general charge 
of the interior guard and prisoners for a particular 
day. 

Offshore patrol. — A part of the naval local defense 
forces operating in and patrolling the coastal zone 
outside those areas assigned to the inshore patrol. 

Operation map. — A graphic presentation of all or 
parts of a field order, using conventional signs, 
military symbols, abbreviations, and writing or 
printing. 

Oral order. — An order delivered by word of mouth. 

Order of march. — The disposition of troops for a 
march, or their order in the march column. 

Organizational requirements. — Those supplies neces- 
sary for the organization to function as a unit. 



British 

No equivalent. 



Same. 



Reconnaissance air- 
craft (used to carry 
out both strategical 
and tactical recon- 
naissance) . 

Same. 



Same. 



Orderly officer. 

No equivalent. 

Operation (or sketch) 
map. 

Verbal order. 

Same. 

Requirements. 
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United States 

Organizational unit loading , — -(See Unit loading.) 

Organization for combat . — The measures taken by a 
commander to insure that the troops of his com- 
mand are so grouped that they can most efficiently 
carry out the mission assigned. 

Orient . — To determine one’s position on the ground 
with respect to a map or to the four cardinal points 
of the compass. To identify directions on the 
terrain. To place a map so that its meridian will 
be parallel to the imaginary meridian on the 
ground, and all points on the map in the same 
relative positions as the points on the ground 
which they represent. To inform or explain, to 
make another conversant with. 

Outflank . — To pass around or turn the flank or flanks 
of an enemy. To extend beyond the flanks of the 
enemy’s line. 

Outguard . — The most forward security unit posted 
by an outpost. 

Outpost . — A detachment detailed to protect a 
resting or defending force against surprise and 
observation by hostile ground forces. (See Com- 
bat outpost.) 

Outpost area . — A belt of terrain lying in front of a 
battle position, occupied by the observation or 
outpost elements. 

Outpost line of resistance . — A line designated to coor- 
dinate the fires of the elements of the outpost and 
its supporting artillery. 

Overlay . — A sheet of translucent paper or cloth, for 
laying over a map, on which various locations, as 
of artillery, targets, field works, enemy positions, 
etc., are shown. 

Overseas expedition (or expeditionary force ). — A joint 
Army and Navy undertaking for the purpose of 
conducting military operations on shore at the 
end of a voyage which is under naval control. 

Overseas operations . — Operations conducted with a 
view to the establishment of a base for military 
operations. Operations conducted on land after 
the landing of an overseas expedition. 

Pace . — A step of 30 inches; the length of the full 
step in quick time. Rate of movement. 



British 

No equivalent. 



Same. 



Same. 



Forward standing pa- 
trol. 

Same. 



Line of outposts. 



No equivalent. 



Trace. 



Expeditionary force. 



Same. 



Same. 
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Pack board. — A form of individual pack, common in 
northern countries, in which the load is fastened 
to a canvas cover on a wooden frame and carried 
on a man's back. 

Parachute troops. — Troops moved by air transport 
and landed by means of parachutes. 

Park. — An area used for the purpose of servicing, 
maintaining, and parking vehicles. 

Party.' — A detachment of individuals employed on 
any kind of duty or special service. For the 
artillery: certain key officers and men who usually 
accompany the commander on the march and 
assist him in reconnaissance, in issuing his initial 
orders, in initiating the movement forward to 
position, and in the occupation and organization 
of the position. 

Passage of lines.- — A relief of a front-line unit in the 
attack in which the rear unit moves forward 
through the already established line; the unit 
passed through may remain in position or move to 
the rear. 

Patrol.— A moving group or detachment sent out 
from a larger body on an independent or limited 
mission of reconnaissance or security, or both. 
The act of patrolling. 

Penetration. — A form of attack in which the main 
attack seeks to break the continuity of the enemy’s 
front and to envelop the flanks thus created. 

Persistent agent . — A chemical agent which will main- 
tain an effective vapor concentration in the air at 
point of release for more than 10 minutes. 

Personnel carrier . — A motor vehicle, sometimes ar- 
mored, designed primarily for the transportation 
of personnel and their weapons to, and on, the 
battlefield. 

Phase line. — A line or terrain feature which troops 
are directed to reach by a specified time, and 
which is utilized by a commander for control or 
coordination. 

Photogrammetry. — The science of preparing graphic 
maps from aerial (or air) photographs. 



British 

No equivalent. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 



Leapfrogging. 



Same. 



Same. 



Same. 



Same. 



Report line. 



Same. 
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Photographic mapping. — Aerial (or air) photographs 
accomplished for the purpose of constructing a 
map or map substitute. 

Photographic reconnaissance. — All military aerial (or 
air) photography accomplished for other than 
mapping purposes. 

Photomap. — An aerial (or air) photograph upon 
which information commonly found on maps has 
been placed, including, at least, a scale and a 
directional arrow. 

Picket. — A detachment of an outpost sent out to per- 
form the duties of an out guard at a critical point, 
the detachment being stronger than an ordinary 
outguard and establishing sentinel posts of its 
own. 

Pin point . — A vertical aerial (or air) photograph in 
which the object of interest is centered. 

Plain text (or clear text or plain language) . — The text 
of a message which, on its face, conveys an intel- 
ligible meaning in a spoken language. 

Plan . — A scheme or design, specifically for any mili- 
tary operation. A course of action or method of 
procedure decided upon and adopted by a com- 
mander, as the basis for his orders to his com- 
mand. 

Point. — The patrol or reconnaissance element which 
precedes the advance party of an advance guard, 
or follows the rear party of a rear guard. 

Portable obstacles. — Obstacles capable of being 
moved. 

Port of Embarkation. — An army organization estab- 
lished for the purpose of administering and con- 
trolling the embarkation or disembarkation of 
troops and supplies at. a transfer point. 

Position , assembly . — (See Assembly area.) 

Position in readiness. — A position assumed as a tem- 
porary expedient in a situation so clouded with 
uncertainty that positive action is considered 
unwarranted. 

Post ■ exchange (PX) . — A general store located at a 
military post or camp for the sale of necessities 
and luxuries. 



British 

Same. 



Same. 



No equivalent. 



Piquet or standing 
patrol. 



Same. 

Same. 



Same. 



(Point section of the) 
van guard. (See fig. 
1, P- 5.) 

Movable obstacles. 
Same. 



Position of readiness. 



Canteen or Navy, 
Army, and Air Force 
Institutes (NAAFI) 
(known abroad as 
Expeditionary Force 
Institutes (EFI)). 
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Prearranged fire (or schedule fire). — Supporting fire 
for which the data are prepared in advance and 
which is delivered according to a time schedule or 
on call from the supported troops. 

Precede. — To regulate movement on the element in 
rear. 

Preparation , artillery . — (See Artillery preparation.) 

Primary armament ( Coast Artillery Corps). — Sea- 
coast artillery weapons of 12-inch or greater 
caliber. 

Primary firing position. — The firing position from 
which a unit or a weapon executes its primary fire 
mission. 

Priorities. — Definite rulings which establish, in order 
of time, the precedence of shipment, the move- 
ments of rail, road, water, or other transport, or 
the performance of several tasks. 

Priority message. — A message of less urgency than 
those entitled to urgent classification but which 
warrants precedence over routine messages in 
order to reach the addressee in time for effective 
action. 

Prisoners of war. — Persons captured and held in cap- 
tivity or interned by a belligerent power. 

Protective obstacles. — Obstacles whose chief purpose is 
to prevent a sudden incursion of attacking forces. 

Provisional map. — A map produced by compiling 
existing map detail or by tracing data from aerial 
photographs. It may contain form lines or con- 
tours. 

Pursuit . — An offensive operation against a defeated 
enemy for the purpose of accomplishing his anni- 
hilation. 

Pursuit aviation. — That type of aviation whose pri- 
mary function is air fighting; classified as inter- 
ceptor and fighter. 

Quarantine, working. — The segregation of individuals 
or contact groups, under quarantine, in such a 
manner that the performance of certain duties 
(such as fatigue, drill, or instruction) is not inter- 
rupted. 



British 

Predicted fire. 



Same. 



Super-heavy coast de- 
fence guns (approxi- 
mately) . 

Same. 



Same.. 



Important message. 



Same. 

Defensive obstacles 
No equivalent. 



Same. 



Fighter aircraft. 



No equivalent. 
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Quartering party . — A detail sent out to recon noiter 
for billets or quarters. A billeting party. 

'Radiotelegraphy (or radio (key)). — Radio communica- 
tion by means of the International Morse Code. 

Radiotelephony (or radio (voice)).— Radio commu- 
nication by means of the voice. 

Raid. — A sudden and rapid incursion with a limited 
objective. An offensive movement, usually by 
small forces, directed against an enemy. 

Railhead (Iruckhead) (navigation head). — A supply 
point where loads are transferred from the par- 
ticular type of transportation being employed, 
such as “Class I Railhead, 1st Division,” “Am- 
munition Railhead, 1st and 2d Divisions.” 

Railhead distribution. — Issue of class I supplies to 
regimental (or similar unit) transportation at the 
railhead. 

Rallying point. — A point, designated by a unit com- 
mander, where he assembles his unit for further 
operations after the attack of an objective. 

Range , effective (extreme) (minimum). — (See Effective 
(Extreme) (Minimum) range.) 

Rate of march. — The average speed over a period of 
time including short periodic halts. 

Ration. — The prescribed allowance of the different 
articles of food for the subsistence of one person 
or one animal for 1 day. 

Ration cycle. — The period of time within which the 
three meals of a ration are consumed. 

Rear. — That part of a force which comes last or is 
stationed behind the rest. The direction away 
from the enemy. 

Rear guard. — A security detachment which follows 
the main body and protects it on the march. 

Rear party. — The detachment from the support of 
a rear guard which follows and protects it on the 
march. 

Reconnaissance. — The operation of searching for in- 
formation in the field. 

Reconnaissance patrol. — A patrol whose primary mis- 
sion is to obtain information, to maintain contact 
with the enemy, or to observe terrain. 



British 

Harbouring party. 

Wireless-telegraphy 

(W/T). 

Radio-telephony 

(R/T). 

Same. - 



Same. 



No equivalent. 



Same. 



Same or speed. 
Same. 



No equivalent. 
Same. 



Same. 

Same or rear patrol 
(See fig. 1, p. 5.) 

Same. 

Same or mission (or 
area search) sortie. 
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Reconnaissance strip . — A series of overlapping ver- 
tical photographs made from an airplane flying 
a selected course. 

Refilling point. — Formerly, a supply point or estab- 
lishment at which the trains of the supply serv- 
ices of divisions or larger units drew supplies. 
(See Supply point.) 

Regimental reserve area.— An area in which the regi- 
mental reserve is usually disposed for defense 
along and behind the regimental reserve line. 

Regimental reserve line. — A line designated to co- 
ordinate the locations and actions of the regi- 
mental reserves in the battle position. 

Registration. — An adjustment on a selected point 
to determine data for use in preparation of fire. 
(See also Check concentrations and Fire for adjust- 
ment.) 

Regulating officer. — The officer in charge of a regu- 
lating station. 

Regulating point. — An easily recognizable point 
where an incoming motor transport column is 
separated into detachments for entrucking or de- 
trucking purposes. 

Regulating station. — A traffic control agency estab- 
lished on lines of communication and through 
which movements are directed and controlled by 
the commander of the theater of operations. 

Reinforcements. — Troops used to augment -the 
strength of another body of troops, especially 
for combat purposes. 

Repatriate. — An individual who is restored or 
returned to his own country or citizenship. 

Replacement. — An individual available for assign- 
ment. 

Replacement, filler (loss). — (See Filler (Loss) replace- 
ment.) 

Requirements. — The computed needs for a military 
force embracing all supplies necessary for its 
equipment, maintenance, and operation for a 
given period. They are classified as individual, 
organizational, initial, maintenance, and reserve. 



British 

Line overlap (vertical 
and oblique). 

Mosaics (vertical only) . 
Same. 



Brigade reserve area. 
(See fig. 3, p, 39.) 

Brigade reserve posi- 
tion, (See fig. 3, p. 
39.) 

Same or trial shoot. 



Same. 

Same. 



Sector control. 



Same. 



Same. 

Reinforcement. 



Same. 
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Requirements , individual {initial) {maintenance) 
{organizational) {reserve). — (See Individual {Ini- 
tial) {Maintenance) {Organizational) {Reserve) 
requirements.) 

Requisition. — a. A request for supplies, usually on a 
form furnished for the purpose, b. Also used to 
signify the purchase by demand of supplies in 
occupied territory. 

Reserve {tactical). — A fraction of a command held 
initially under the control of the commander to 
influence future action. 

Reserve requirements. — Those supplies necessary to 
meet emergency situations incident to campaign. 
(See also Credit.) 

Reserves {supply). — Supplies accumulated in excess 
of immediate needs for the purpose of insuring 
continuity of an adequate supply; also desig- 
nated as “reserve supplies.” Battle reserves 
are supplies. 

Battle reserves. — Supplies accumulated by the 
army, detached corps, or detached division 
in the vicinity of the battlefield in addition 
to individual and unit reserves. 

Individual reserves. — Those carried on the soldier, 
animal, or vehicle for his or its individual 
use in an emergency. 

Unit reserves. — Prescribed quantities of supplies 
carried as a reserve by a unit. 

Reserves , beach. — (See Beach reserves.) 

Responsible officer. — An officer to whom military 
supplies are issued, either for his personal use or 
for the use of an organization, and who is respon- 
sible for their proper care and use in military 
service. 

Retirement. — A retrograde movement of the main 
forces which, while contact with the enemy is not 
an essential condition, is generally made for the 
purpose of regaining initiative and freedom of 
action by a complete disengagement. A move- 
ment made to forestall a decisive engagement, to 
attract the enemy in a desired direction, or to 
gain time for the reorganization of the forces 
preparatory to renewed efforts against the 
enemy. 



British 



Indent (a); same (6). 



Same. 



Reserve supplies. 
Same. 



Same. 



Withdrawal. 
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Retreat. — An involuntary retrograde movement 
forced on a command as a result of an unsuccess- 
ful operation or combat. The act of retreating. 
Withdrawal. 

Retrograde movement. — A movement to the rear. 

Reverse slope . — A slope which descends away from 
the enemy and forms the masked or sheltered side 
of a covering ridge. The rear slope of a position 
on elevated terrain. 

Right (left) bank of stream. — The bank which is on 
the right (left) of the observer when facing down- 
stream. 

Road block. — A barrier to block or limit the move- 
ment of hostile vehicles along a road. 

Road crater. — A hole blown in the road at points 
which cannot be easily detoured. 

Road space. — The distance from head to tail of a 
column when it is in a prescribed formation on a 
road. 

Rolling barrage . — Artillery fire on successive lines, 
advancing according to a tune schedule and 
closely followed by assaulting infantry elements. 

Routes of communication . — The routes available for 
tactical maneuver or supply; the presence of rail 
facilities, navigable waters, and airplane landing 
facilities. 

Routine message. — A message requiring no special 
precedence. 

Roving gun ( Field Artillery). — An artillery piece 
withdrawn from its regular position and posted in 
a temporary position for the execution of a specific 
mission, upon the conclusion of which it rejoins 
its battery. 

Runner. — A foot messenger. 

S-l, 8-8, 8-4 -— ( See General Staff.) 

Salient . — A portion of a battle line or fortification 
which extends sharply to the front of the general 
line. 

Salvage. — The collection of abandoned, captured, 
or unserviceable property with a view to its 
utilization or repair. Property so collected. To 
recover or save. 



British 

Same or withdrawal. 



Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Moving barrage. 
Same. 

Same. 

Same. 



Same. 

Same. 

Same. 
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Sanitation. — The use or application of sanitary 
measures. 

Schedule fires. — (See Prearranged fires.) 

Scheme of maneuver. — The commander’s plan for 
employing subordinate units to accomplish a 
mission. 

Scout. — A man specially trained in shooting, in 
using ground and cover, in observing, and in re- 
porting the results of observation. A man who 
gathers information in the field. To reconn oiter 
a region or country to obtain information of the 
enemy or to accomplish any other military purpose. 
To act as a scout. 

Scout car . — An armed and armored motor vehicle 
used primarily for reconnaissance. 

Screen. — To prevent hostile ground reconnaissance 
or observation. The body of troops used to 
screen a command. 

Screening smoke. — A chemical agent used to blind 
hostile observation 

Seacoast artillery ( Coast Artillery Corps). — All 
artillery weapons used primarily for fire upon 
hostile naval vessels. It includes both fixed and 
mobile armament. 

Secondary armament ( Coast Artillery Corps ). — 
Seacoast artillery weapons of less than 12-inch 
caliber. 

Secondary attack .- — (See Holding attack.) 

Secret text {or secret language). — The text of a mes- 
sage which, on its face, conveys no intelligible 
meaning in any spoken language. (The secret 
text of a message constitutes a cryptogram.) 

Sector. — One of the subdivisions of a coastal frontier. 
A defense area designated by boundaries within 
which a unit operates and for which it is re- 
sponsible. (See Defense area.) 

Sector of fire. — A section of terrain, designated by 
boundaries, assigned to a unit or weapon to cover 
by fire. 

Secure. — (See Seize.) 



British 

Same. 



Plan of attack. (See 
fig. 2, p. 10.) 



Same. 



Same (but without a 
cover). 

Same. 



Same. 

Coast defence artillery. 



Heavy coast defence 
guns (approximate- 
ly)- 

Message in cipher or 
code. 



Same. 



Arc of fire. 
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Security. — All measures taken by a command to 
protect itself from observation, annoyance, or 
surprise attack by the enemy; and to obtain for 
itself the necessary freedom of action. The pro- 
tection resulting from such measures. The safe- 
guarding of military documents and materiel. 

Security detachment. — Any unit disposed to protect 
another unit against surprise or interference by 
the enemy. (See also March outpost.) 

Seize (or secure). — To gain physical possession of, 
with or without force. 

Sensing. — The process of the observer in determin- 
ing from observation of the burst of a projectile 
whether the point of strike is right or left, over or 
short of the target. 

Sentry squad. — A squad posted for security and in- 
formation with a single or double sentinel in 
observation, the remaining men resting nearby 
and furnishing the relief for the sentinels. An 
outguard of one squad. 

Serial. — One or more march units, preferably with 
the same march characteristics, placed under one 
commander for march purposes. 

Service train. — Formerly, the train of any unit serv- 
ing the division as a whole rather than any par- 
ticular unit. (See Train.) 

Service units (or elements). — Those organizations 
provided for by Tables of Organization within 
larger units whose functions are to provide for 
the supply, transportation, communication, evac- 
uation, maintenance, construction, and police of 
the larger unit as a whole. 

Shelter. — Any form of concealment from view, or 
protection against the elements or the fire of weap- 
ons. That which covers or defends. A screen. 
Protection. To afford or provide shelter. To 
screen or cover from notice. 

Shelter , heavy shellproof. — A shelter which protects 
against continuous bombardment by at least 8- 
inch shells. 

Shelter , light. — A shelter which protects against 
direct hits, and in some cases against a continued 
bombardment, by 3-inch shells. 



British 

Same (also a classifi- 
cation of protected 
papers, equivalent to 
U. S. “Restricted") . 



Covering detachment. 



Same. 

Judging. 



Sentry post. 



Same. 



Supply units. 



Supply units — “The 
Services" (provided 
for by War Estab- 
lishments) . 



Same or cover. 



No equivalent. 



No equivalent. 
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Shelter , light shellproof . — A shelter which protects 
against continuous bombardment by all shells up 
to and including the 6-inch. 

Shelter , splinter-proof. — A shelter which protects 
against rifle and machine-gun fire, against splinters 
of high-explosive shell, and grenades, but not 
against direct hits by 3-inch shells. 

Shelter trenches . — Hasty trenches constructed to 
provide shelter from fire and to permit riflemen to 
fire in the prone position. (See Foxhole.) 

(Short) ton. — The weight of 2,000 pounds avoirdupois. 

Signal communication. — All methods and means em- 
ployed to transmit messages from one friendly unit 
to another, except mail or direct personal agency. 

Signal communication security. — (See Signal security .) 

Signal intelligence. — Intercepted information of the 
enemy obtained by radio or other electrical means, 
by detection of secret inks, or by the solution of 
codes, ciphers, and messages. 

Signal operation instructions. — A type of combat 
orders issued for the technical control and coor- 
dination of signal agencies throughout the com- 
mand. 

Signal security. — The security of friendly signal com- 
munication message traffic against the availability 
and intelligibility of that traffic to enemy or other 
intelligence agencies. 

Single-lens camera. — A camera in which only one lens 
assembly is mounted at one time. 

Situation. — All the conditions and circumstances, 
taken as a whole, which affect a command at any 
given time, and on which its plans must be based. 
They include such items as the positions, strength, 
armament, etc., of the opposing forces and any 
supporting troops; considerations of time and 
space, the weather, terrain, etc.; and the mission 
to be accomplished. (A consideration of these 
conditions, and the possible lines of action, fol- 
lowed by a decision, constitutes the estimate of the 
situation.) 



British 

No equivalent. 
Same. 



Slit trenches. 



Short ton. 
Same. 



Same. 



Same (for formations 
below the division, 
but contained in the 
formation operation 
order). 

Same. 



Same. 

Same (a consideration 
of these conditions, 
and the possible 
courses of action, 
followed by an in- 
tention, constitutes 
the appreciation of 
the situation). 
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Situation map . — A map showing the tactical or ad- 
ministrative situation at a particular time, usually 
for use as a graphic aid in carrying on the work of 
a staff section or as an annex to staff reports. 

Skirmishers . — Soldiers, dismounted, deployed in line 
and in extended order in drill or attack. 

Ski troops. — Troops, usually Infantry, equipped 
with and trained to maneuver on skis. 

Sledges . — Same as sleds. Usually applied to cargo 
vehicles on runners drawn by animals or tractors. 

Small-scale maps . — Maps of a scale varying from 
1:1,000,000 to 1:7,000,000, intended for the gen- 
eral planning and strategical studies of the com- 
manders of large units. 

Smoke screen . — Curtain of smoke employed for 
masking either friendly or hostile activities or in- 
stallations. 

Sniper . — A soldier, usually an expert shot, detailed 
to fire at and pick off individuals of the enemy. 

Special staff . — A staff group, subordinate to the 
general staff of a unit, whose duty it is to assist 
the commander in the exercise of his tactical, 
administrative, technical, and supply functions. 
It includes the heads of the administrative, tech- 
nical, and supply services, and certain technical 
specialists. In divisions and higher units the 
general and special staffs are separate, but in 
lower units they partly merge into each other. A 
special staff officer may also exercise command in 
his own branch. 

Speed . — The rapidity of movement at any particu- 
lar instant expressed in miles per hour. 

Squadron ( Air Corps ). — The basic administrative 
and tactical unit of the Air Corps, consisting of 
two or more flights. 

Staff authority . — The authority exercised by a staff 
officer. (A staff officer, as such, has no authority 
to command. All responsibility rests with the 
commander, in whose name all orders are given.) 

Staging area . — An area where troops are concen- 
trated in convenient proximity to a port or ports 
of embarkation. 



British 

Situation (or battle) 
map. 

No equivalent. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

No equivalent. 



Same. 

Same. 

No equivalent. 
Rest camp. 
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Standing barrage . — -A stationary artillery or machine- 
gun barrage laid for defensive purposes in front of 
an occupied line or position. Fire on a line, 
usually placed across a probable avenue of enemy 
approach, or an exposed sector of the front, in 
order to prevent passage of enemy troops. 

Standard operating procedure. — Routine procedure 
prescribed to be carried out in the absence of 
orders to the contrary. 

Stereo-pair. — Two vertical aerial (or air) photo- 
graphs taken preferably with an overlap of not less 
than 60 percent nor more than 75 percent. 

Stereoscope . — An instrument used to obtain stereos- 
copy while viewing photographs. 

Stereoscopy. — The ability to obtain an effect of relief 
by simultaneously viewing with a stereoscope two 
photographs of an object made from different 
points of view. 

Stereo-triplet. — Three vertical aerial (or air) photo- 
graphs taken so that the entire area of the center 
picture is overlapped by the other two. 

Straggler. — A soldier, who has become separated, 
without authority from his organization. 

Straggler line. — Aline, usually designated by means of 

* well-defined terrain features such as roads, rail- 
roads, or streams, along or in rear of which the 
military police patrol in order to apprehend 
stragglers moving to the rear. 

Strip mosaic. — A mosaic compiled by assembling one 
strip of vertical aerial (or air) photographs taken 
on a single flight. 

Strong point. — Formerly, the defensive area of an 
infantry company. (See Defense area.) 

Subsector. — Usually, one of the subdivisions of a 
sector. 

Supplementary firing position.- — A firing position as- 
signed to a unit or weapon to accomplish second- 
ary fire missions, other than those to be accom- 
plished from primary or alternate positions. 



British 

Same. 



Standing orders. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Straggled posts. 



Same. 

No equivalent. 
Same. 

No equivalent. 
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Supplies . — A general term covering all things neces- 
sary for the equipment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of a military command, including food, cloth- 
ing, equipment, arms, ammunition, fuel, forage, 
and materials and machinery of all kinds. 

Supply point . — A general term used to include de- 
pots, railheads, dumps, and distributing points. 

Support (noun ). — The second echelon (reserve) of a 
rifle company (troop) or platoon in attack or 
defense. 

Supporting distance. — Generally, that distance be- 
tween two units which can be traveled in the time 
available in order for one to come to the aid of the 
other. For small infantry units: that distance 
between two elements which can be effectively 
covered by their fire. 

Supporting fire . — Fire delivered by auxiliary weapons 
for the immediate assistance of a unit during an 
offensive or defensive action. * 

Supporting unit . — A unit acting with, but not under 
the direct orders of, another unit to which it does 
not organically belong. 

Support of the advance guard . — That part of the ad- 
vance guard which marches in front of the re- 
serve and protects it by observation and combat. 

Support of the outpost . — The principal echelon of re- 
sistance of an outpost. 

Support of the rear guard . — That part of the rear 
guard which marches behind the reserve and pro- 
tects it by observation and combat. 

Support trench . — A fire trench constructed a short 
distance . in rear of the front-line trenches to 
shelter the supports. 

Switch position . — A defensive position oblique to, 
and connecting, successive defensive positions 
paralleling the front. 

Tables of Basic Allowances (T/BA ). — Tables revised 
and published to show for each typical adminis- 
trative unit of the field forces its current author- 
ization of amounts and kinds of basic equipment 
and supplies, including allotments of armament 
and ammunition. 



British 

Same (also used tech- 
nically to indicate 
supplies, other than 
petrol, oil, and lubri- 
cants, ammunition, 
and warlike stores). 

Supply installation. 

Reserve. 



No equivalent. 



Same. 

Unit in support. 

(Rear section of the) 
van guard. (See 
fig. 1, p. 5.) 

No equivalent. 

No equivalent. 
Second-line trench. 
Same. 

G 1098. 
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Tables of Organization ( TjO ) . — Tables published and 
revised as necessary to show the authorized de- 
tails of the organization of each typical adminis- 
trative unit of the field forces. 

Tactical groupings . — The balanced grouping of com- 
bat units and means within a command to accom- 
plish a tactical mission. It may be accomplished 
by Tables of Organization, or by standard oper- 
ating procedure within a command, or it may be 
improvised for a particular operation. 

Tactical obstacles. — Obstacles whose chief purpose 
is to hold the attacking forces under the effective 
fire of the defense. 

Tail of column . — Last element of a column in order 
of marcK v 

Tank traps. ^Concealed ditches placed in roads, 
level stretches of ground, or other similar prac- 
ticable routes of approach, and so designed that 
vehicles will fall into them and not be able to 
escape. 

Target. — The specific thing at which fire is to be 
directed. 

Taskforce. — A temporary tactical unit, composed of 
elements of one or more arms and services, formed 
for the execution of a specific mission. 

Telegram , daily. — (See Daily telegram.) 

Telegraph printer {or teletype). — A. machine with a 
typewriter keyboard or tape transmitter which 
automatically transmits messages to, or receives 
them from, an identical machine. 

Terrain compartment. — (See Compartment of terrain.) 

Theater of operations. — The area of the theater of war 
in which operations are or may be conducted. It 
is divided normally into a combat zone and a com- 
munications zone. 

Theater of war. — The entire area of land, sea, and air 
which is or may become directly involved in the 
operations of war. 

Time distance . — The distance to a point measured in 
time. It is found by dividing the ground distance 
to the point by the rate of march. 



British 

War Establishments. 



Same. 



Same. 

Same. 

Same. 



Same. 

Special force. 
Teleprinter. 



Theatre of operations. 



Theatre of war. . 



Time and distance. 



519636°— 43 5 
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Time interval . — The interval of time between march 
units, or serials, measured from the tail of the one 
in front to the head of the one in rear. 

Time length. — The time required for a column to pass 
a given point. 

Time of attack '{or tt H tt hour). — The hour at which 
the attack is to be launched. The hour desig- 
nated for the forward movement from the line of 
departure to begin. 

Ton. — (See Long {(Short)) ton.) 

Topographic troops. — Troops whose primary func- 
tion is the production or reproduction of maps or 
map substitutes. 

Toxic. — Poisonous. 

Train. — That portion of a unit's transportation, in- 
cluding personnel, operating under the immedi- 
ate orders of the unit commander primarily for 
supply, evacuation, and maintenance. It is des- 
ignated by the name of the unit, such as “1st In- 
fantry Train." 

Transfer point. — The* point at which control over 
railway trains, motor convoys, or reinforcements 
passes from one commander to another. 

Troop leading. — The art of leading troops in ma- 
neuver and battle. 

Troop movement by air. — A movement in which 
troops are moved by means of air transport. 

Troop movement by marching. — A movement in which 
foot troops move as such and other units move by 
their organic transport. 

Troop movement by motor. — A movement in which 
the foot troops and all other elements move simul- 
taneously by motor vehicles. 

Troop movement by shuttling . — A movement by motor 
in which all or a portion of the trucks make suc- 
cessive trips in moving both cargoes and troops. 

Truckhead. — (See Railhead.) 

Turning movement. — An enveloping maneuver which 
passes around the enemy’s main force, and strikes 
at some vital point deep in the hostile rear. 

Uncontrolled mosaic. — An assembly of two or more 
overlapping vertical photographs accomplished 
by the matching of photographic detail only, 
without the benefit of a framework of control 
points. 



British 

Time allowance. 



Time past a point. 
Zero hour. 



Same. 



Same. 

Unit transport, “B” 
echelon. 



No equivalent. 

Same. 

Same. 

Movement by march 
route. 

Embussed movement. 
Same. 

Same. 

Same. 
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Unit. — A military force having a prescribed organi- 
zation. 



Unit distribution. — The delivery of class I supplies 
to the regimental (or similar unit) kitchen areas 
by the quartermaster. 

Unit load.- — A term used to indicate method of load- 
ing vehicles, supplies required for a particular unit 
being loaded as required on one or more vehicles. 

Unit loading. — Method of loading which gives 
primary consideration to the availability of the 
troops for combat purposes on landing, rather 
than utilization of ship space. 

Combat unit loading. — Method of loading in 
which certain units are completely loaded 
on one ship with at least their essential 
combat equipment and supplies immediately 
available for debarkation with the troops, 
together with the animals and motors for 
the organization when this is practicable. 

Convoy unit loading. — Method of loading in 
which the troops with their equipment and 
supplies are loaded on transports of the same 
convoy, but not necessarily on the same 
transport. 

Organizational unit loading. — Method of loading 
in which organizations, with their equipment 
and supplies, are loaded on the same trans- 
port, but not so loaded as to allow debarka- 
tion of troops and their equipment simulta- 
neously. 



British 

Unit or formation (a 
unit being an organ- 
ization of a single 
arm o.r service 
operating both tacti- 
cally and adminis- 
tratively under a 
sin gle com m ander 
and a formation be- 
ing a combination of 
units of different 
arms and services 
to the strength of a 
brigade or more). 
Same. 



No equivalents. 
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Unit mile of gasoline . — The amount of gasoline in 
gallons required to move every vehicle of the unit 
1 mile. 

Unit of fire . — The quantity in rounds or tons of 
ammunition, bombs, grenades, and pyrotechnics 
which a designated organization or weapon may 
be expected to expend on the average in 1 day of 
combat. 

Unit replacement . — The system of repair by which 
an unserviceable unit assembly is replaced by a 
like, serviceable unit assembly. 

Urgent call . — A telephone call believed by the call- 
ing party to be more important than any call 
which might be in progress. (This classification 
of calls should be used cautiously.) 

Urgent message .— A message requiring the greatest 
speed in handling. 

Vertical aerial (or air) photograph . — An aerialphoto- 
graph made with a camera whose optical axis is 
at or neat the vertical. : 

Vertical interval . — (See Contour interval.) 

Vesicant . — A chemical agent which is readily ab- 
sorbed or dissolved in both the exterior and in- 
terior parts of the human body, causing inflam- 
’ mation, burns, and destruction of tissue. 

Visual signals . — Signals conveyed through the eye; 
they include signals transmitted, by flags, lamps, 
panels, heliograph, pyrotechnics, etc. 

u M r alkie talkie .” — Colloquial. A voice radio set 
which may be carried and operated for both re- 
ceiving and sending by one man. 

War Department intelligence,— The military intel- 
ligence produced under the direction of the War 
Department General Staff in peace and in war. 

Warning order . — An order issued as a preliminary 
to another order, especially for a movement, which 
is to follow; it may be a message or a field order, 
and. may be written, dictated, or oral. The pur- 
pose is to give advance information so that com- 
manders may make necessary arrangements to 
facilitate the execution of the subsequent field 
order. 



British 

►No equivalents. 

Replacement of as- 
semblies. 

Priority call. 

Immediate (or most 
immediate) message. 
Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

War Office intelligence. 
Same. 
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Wave. — One of a series of lines of foragers, mechan- 
ized vehicles, skirmishers, or small columns into 
which an attack unit is deployed in depth. 

Wide-angle photograph. — An aerial (or air) photo- 
graph taken with a camera which has a cone angle 
of approximately 90°. 

Wire circuit.-?- An electrical circuit consisting of one 
or more conductors. 

Wire entanglement. — An obstacle of barbed wire, 
erected in place on pickets, or constructed in rear 
of the site and brought up and placed in position. 

Wire line . — -One or more wire circuits. 

Withdrawal from action. — The operation of break- 
ing off combat with a hostile force. 

Writer. — The originator of a message. 

Zone defense or defense in depths . — A form of de- 
fense which includes several successive battle 
positions more or less completely organized. 

Zone of action. — A zone designated by boundaries 
in an advance or a retrograde movement within 
which the unit operates and for which it is re- 
sponsible. 

Zone of fire.' — The area within which a unit is to be 
prepared to deliver fire. 

Zone of the interior. — The area of the national ter- 
ritory not included in theaters of operations. 



British 

Same. 



Same. 



Line route. 
Same. 



Cable route. 
Same. 

Same. 

Defence in depth. 



Front (i. e., company, 
battalion, etc,). 



Same. 

No equivalent. 




Section III. BRITISH MILITARY TERMS 
WITH U. S. EQUIVALENTS 



The following glossary is an incomplete but typical 
list of terms generally employed in British military 
publications, together with U. S. equivalents or, if these are 
lacking, with definitions. 



British 

Absorption trench 
Actinic list 
Action from pack 

Adjutant 

Administration order 
Admiralty 

Advanced ammunition depot (A AD) 
Advanced dressing station (ADS) 
Advanced (or forward) HQ 
Advanced ordnance depot (AOD) 



Advanced signal centre 

Aerial 

Aerodrome 

Aeronautical maps 

Aeroplane 

Aiming off 

Air-jacket 

Airmen (RAF) 

Air reconnaissance area 
Air spacing 
Alignment 

All-metal fittings (to a vehicle) (e. g., 
door handle, window- winders, etc.) 
Alternative position 
Alternative site 
Ammunition point (AP) 

Ammunition sub-depot (ASD) 

Angle of arrival 
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United States 

Soakage trench 

Standard nomenclature list (SNL) 
Unpacking gun and putting it in 
position 

Executive officer 
Administrative order 
The Navy Department 
Advance ammunition depot 
Collecting station 
Command post 

Advance ordnance depot and ad- 
vance signal depot and advance 
engineer depot 
Advance message center 
Antenna 
Airdrome 

Aeronautical charts 
Airplane 
Leading fire 
Life belt 
Enlisted men 
Air area 

Head (or fire) space 

Alinement 

Hardware 

Alternate firing position 
Alternate emplacement 
Ammunition distributing point 
Ammunition supply point 
Angle of impact 
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British 

Angle of descent 
Anti-personnel bomb 
Appendices and traces or annexures 
Appreciation of the situation 
Apron 

Apron fence 
Arc of fire 

Area of standard military railway (in a 
theatre of operations) 

Area search sortie 
Armament artificer 

Armament, engineer and signal, scales 
s (AE & S Scales) 

Armlet 

Armoured command vehicle (ACV) 
Armoured fighting vehicle 
Armoured troops 
Armourer 



Armoury (sometimes applied to a small 
workshop where arms are repaired) 



Arrowhead 

Artillery “in support of” or attached 
artillery (“under command”) 

Assemblies 

Assembly position 

Assessment of value of intelligence re- 
port 

Assistant-Director of Hygiene (ADH) 

Assistant-Director of Medical Services 
(AD MS) 

Assistant-Director of Ordnance Services 
(ADOS) 



Attack, general 
Attack, local 
Backsight 

Back spindle (bicycle) 



United States 

Angle of fall 
Fragmentation bomb 
Annexes 

Estimate of the situation 
Barricade 

Fence with wire entanglement 
Sector of fire 
Division of a railroad 

Reconnaissance patrol 
Armament machinist 
Accessories list and standard no- 
menclature list (SNL) 

Arm band, brassard 
Command car 
Mechanized vehicle 
Armored force 

An enlisted man who has charge of 
the repair and upkeep of small 
arms, machine guns, and bicycles 
of a command 

Place where arms are kept, an 
arsenal (not applied to a small 
workshop where arms are re- 
paired) 

Wedge formation 
Accompanying artillery 

Unit assemblies 
Assembly area 
Evaluation of information 

Corps Medical Inspector 
Division (or Port) Surgeon 

Division Ordnance Officer and 
Division Signal Officer and Divi- 
sion Engineer Officer and Divi- 
sion Quartermaster 
General assault 
Local assault 
Rear sight 
Rear axle 
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Balancing gear 
Base area 

Base ordnance depot (BOD) 



Batman (enlisted man who looks after 
officers’ equipment and performs 
other personal services) 

Battle {or situation) map 
Baulk 

“B” echelon transport 
Belts (of machine-gun fire) 

Berm or elbow rest 
Big-end bearing 
Bivouac area 
Block programme 
Blockman 
Bomb carrier 
Bonnet (of motorcar) 

Booking office 

Bottom gear or first speed 

Box tape 

Brakes'inan shunter (in yards) or block-' 
man 1 (in signal boxes) 

Brake van 
Break-down gang 
Break-down lorrj r 

Breaking and degrading (protected 
papers) 

Breech mechanism lever 
Breech up, to 

Brigade transport (“B” echelon) 

Bubble spirit glass 
Buffer or fender 
Buffer cylinder 

Bulk stock (items held by the crate, 
case, or carton) 

By ranks 
Cable 

Cable-laying apparatus 
Cable route 
Camber (of road) 



United States 

Equilibrator or counterpoise 
Base section 

Base* ordnance depot and base signal 
depot and base engineer depot 
and base general depot 
“Striker” or orderly. 

Situation map 

Timber 

Train 

Bands 

Berm 

Connecting-rod bearing 
Bivouac 

Average program 
(Train) dispatcher 
Bomb rack 
Hood 

Ticket office 
Low gear 
Measuring tape 
Switchman 

Caboose 
Working crew 
Wrecker ■ 

Cancelling and changing (classifi- 
cation) (classified documents) 
Operating handle (breech mecha- 
nism) 

To fit breech to barrel 
Regiment al train 
Vial 

Bumper 
Recoil cylinder 
Packaged items 

By grades 
Insulated wire 
Reel unit 
Wire line 
Crown 
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Camp reception station 
Canteen or Navy, Army and Air Force 
.Institutes (NAAFI) 

Car post (CP) 

Casualty clearing station (CCS) 
Central ammunition depot (CAD) 

Central ordnance depot (COD) 



Central repair depot (CRD) 

Centre 

Chain wheel (bicycle) 

Change-speed lever or gear-lever 

Charger-loaded 

Charger-loading rifle 

Chemical Warfare, Royal Engineers 

Cipher officer 

Ciphers or signals 

Clinometer plane 

Clock-ray method 

Clutch withdrawal 
Coast defence area 
Coast defence artillery 
Coast defence force 
Coast route 
Code sign 
Coiled gun 

Collecting post (for prisoners of war 
only) 

Combatant officer on duty 
Combined operations 

Commencement of rifling (C of R) 
Communication trench 
Compression ring 
Concentration 
Concentration fire 
Connecting file 



United States 

Dispensary 

Post exchange (PX) 

Ambulance loading post 
Clearing station 

Grdance field service ammunition 
depot 

Ordnance field service depot and 
signal field service depot and 
engineer field service depot and 
general field service depot 
Ordnance base shop and signal base 
shop and engineer base shop and 
general base shop 
Center 
Sprocket 
Gearshift 
Clip-loaded 
Clip-loading rifle 
Chemical Warfare Service 
Cryptographic officer 
Cryptographic documents 
Leveling plate 

Clock face method for locating 
targets 

Clutch thro wo ut 
Defensive coastal area 
Sea coast artillery 
Coastal frontier defense 
Coastwise sea lane 
Call sign 
Wire-wound gun 
Collecting point 

Line officer, duty status 
Operations carried out by land, sea, 
and air forces 

Origin of lands and grooves 
Approach trench 
Piston ring 
Same or assembly 
Interdiction fire (complete) 
Connecting group (or file) 
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Contact battle 
Contagious disease 
Container (gas mask) 

Contract demands 
Control number 

Controller of Ordnance Services (COS) 



Controlling station (radio) 

Convoy note 
Cookhouse fatigue 
Coolant (anti-freeze) 

Courses, of action or courses open 
Covering detachment 

Covering fire 
Covered wagon (rail) 

Cradle clamp 

Creeping barrage . (See Moving barrage.) 
Orest 

Crookstick 

Crown and pinion 

Cruising speed (“miles per hour”) 

Crul trench 
Cylinder 

Daily ration strength state 
Daily supply train 
Daily wastage rate 
Danger area 
Dead ground 

Debussing point 
Defence in depth 
Defended locality 
Defended post 
Defensive fire 

Defensive obstacles 
Defensive position (or system) 



United States 

Meeting engagement 
Communicable disease 
Canister 
Requisition 

Requisition number or shipping 
ticket number 

Chief of Ordnance and Chief of 
Engineers and Chief Signal Officer 
and Quartermaster General 
Net control station 
Bill of lading 
Kitchen police 
Anti-freeze 
Lines of action 

Security detachment or march out- 
post 

Protective fire 
Boxcar 
Cradle lock 

Military crest 
Wire pike 
Ring and piston 
Speed 

Crouching trench 
Chemical cylinder 
Daily telegram 
Daily train 
Day of supply 
Danger space 

Dead space (i. .e,, masked or 
defiladed) 

Detrucking point 
Zone defense or defense in depth 
Defensive zone or defense area 
Defensive position 
Counterpreparation or emergency 
or general counterpreparation 
Protective obstacles 
Battle position 
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British 


United States 


Deliberate counter-attack 


Counterattack launched after con- 
solidation of positions 


Delivery point. (£ee Ammunition point; 


Distributing point 


Supply point; Petrol point.) 


Demand 


Requisition 


Deployment 


Development or deployment 


Deputy Assistant-Director of Hygiene 


Division Medical Inspector 


(DADH) 


Deputy Director of Hygiene (DDH) 


Army Medical Inspector 


Deputy Director of Medical Services 


Corps Surgeon 


(DMS) 


Deputy Director of Ordnance Services 


Corps Ordnance Officer and Corps 


(DDOS) 


Signal Officer and Corps En- 
gineer Officer and Corps Quarter- 
master 


Despatch 


Dispatch or message 


Despatch rider (DR) 


Messenger 


Destructor 


Incinerator 


Detail stock (items held in bins or racks) 


Bin supplies 


Detonator 


Same or cap 


Director-General of Army Medical 


Surgeon General 


Services (DGAMS) 


Director of Clothing and Stores (DCS) 


Quartermaster General 


Director of Medical Services (DMS) 


Army Surgeon 


Director of Medical Services of an ex- 


Chief Surgeon 


peditionary force 


Director of Movements 


Chief of Transportation 


Director (such as No. 6, 7 and 9) 


Aiming circle 


Disc 


Disk 


Disembarkation 


Debarkation 


Dispensary (hospital) 


Pharmacy 


Dispersal point 


Release point 


Displacement dial 


Parallax dial 


Drag link 


Steering connecting rod 


Drawing-pin 


Thumbtack 


Driving band (projectile) 


Rotating band 


Drum barrow 


Reel cart 


Duty room 


Orderly room 


Elbow rest or berm 


Berm 


Electric torch 


Flashlight 


Electrolyte 


Battery fluid 
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Embarkation commandant 

Embussed movement 

Embussing point 

Emergency signal 

Encounter (or contact) battle 

Enveloping force 

Examination battery 

Exploitation 

Eye guard 

Fender or buffer 

Fighter aircraft 

Fighter Command 

Fighting group 

Filter gauze 

Fire bay (in trench) 

Fire control 
Fire, destructive 
Fire on fixed line 

Fire on opportunity (or gun fire (GF)) 
targets 

Fire on the move 
First-line reinforcement 
Fixed line 
Flame guard 
Flying training 
Footboard 

Forage (or field-service) cap 

Foreign Office 

Foresight 

Fork joint 

Formal parade 

Formation (organization) 

Forming up 
Fortress command 
Forward area 

Forward (foremost) defended localities 
(FDL’s), (line of) 

Forward observing officer 

Forward standing patrol 

G 1098 

Gauge 

Gear-box 

Gear-lever or change-speed lever 
or selector 



United States 

Port commander 

Troop movement by motor 

Entrucking point 

Blast of whistle 

Meeting engagement 

Encircling force 

Searching battery 

Same or continuing attack 

Eyeshield 

Bumper 

Pursuit aviation 
Air Defense Command 
Combat echelon 
Filter screen 
Firing post 
Conduct of fire 
Destruction fire 
Fixed fire 

Fire on targets of opportunity 

Assault fire 
Filler replacement 
Final protective line 
Flash hider 
Flight training 
Running board 

Field (or overseas or garrison) cap 
The State Department 
Front sight 
Clevis 

Parade or review 
Unit 

Assembly or formation 
Coast artillery district 
Combat zone 
Main line of resistance 

Forward observer 
Outguard 

Tables of Basic Allowances (TBA) 
Gage 

Transmission 

Gearshift 
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British 

General hospital 

General officer commanding 

Gradient (of road) 

Ground sill 
Ground strips 
Group 

Group (of vehicles moving as a unit) 

Grouping 

Gun park 

Gun position officer 
Gun rod 
Harassing fire 
Harbour 

Harbouring party 
Hatchway man 
Haversack (gas mask) 

Head cover 
Helve 

High-tension battery 

Home Office 

Hu 11 -down position 

Hutment 

Ignition control 

Immediate counter-attack 

Immediate (or most immediate) message 

Important message 

Indent 

Inlet manifold 
“In support” 

Inspection note (I Note) 

Inspecting Ordnance Officer (IOO) 
Intention (orders) 

Interim period 
Intermediate position 
Interval 

Joint ring or washer 
Junction point 
Keep 
Kerb 



United States 

Evacuation hospital 
Commanding general 
Grade 
Sill 

Identification panels 
Same or groupment (Coast Artillery 
(Corps)) or combat team 
March unit 

Groupment (Field Artillery) 

(Gun) park 

Executive or battery executive 
Ramrod 

Same or interdiction fire 
Same or bivouac for armored forma- 
tions or units 
Quartering party 
Hatch tender 
Gas mask carrier 
Overhead cover 
Handle 
“A” battery 

Department of the Interior 
Same or position defilade 
Cantonment 
Spark control 

Counterattack launched before con- 
solidation of positions 
Urgent message 
Priority message 
Requisition 
Intake manifold 
Direct support 
Inspection report 
Division Ammunition Officer 
Decision 

Dead (or down) time 
Delaying position 
Headway 
Gasket 

Limiting point 
Strong point 
Curb 
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King’s Regulations 

Kit bag 

Label 

Last post 

Lay shaft 

Leading troops in attack 
Leaguer 

Leapfrogging 

Level crossing 

Line ahead 

Line/angle of sight 

Line construction equipment 

Line of communications (L of C) area 

Line of outposts 

Line overlap 

Line route 

Line-telephony (L/'T) 

Linner 

List of change (L of C) 

Load- carrying lorry 
Local purchases (LP) 

Location index (lists of stores) 
Locations for sector controls 
Location lists 
Lock nuts 
Locket (bayonet) 

Low-sided body 
Low-tension battery 
Lubricating oil 
Lubricator 
Luggage van 
Magazine platform (rifle) 

Main artery of supply 
Mark 

Marks or markings 
Marshalling (or shunting) yard 

Massed fire 

Master parts index (MPI) 

Medical base sub-area 



United States 

Army Regulations 
Barracks bag 
Tag 
Taps 

Countershaft 
Attacking echelon 
Bivouac in open terrain, with all- 
around defense 
Passage of lines 
Railroad crossing 
Column 
Angle of site 
Line hardware 
Communications zone 
Outpost area 

Reconnaissance strip using vertical 
and oblique photographs 
Wire circuit 
Telephone 
Warehouseman 

Changes to standard nomenclature 
list 

Cargo truck 
Local procurement 
Locator and bin cards 
Critical points 
Station lists 
Jam nuts 
Locking ring 
Pickup 
“B” battery 
Engine oil 
Lubricating fitting 
Baggage car 
Follower 

Main supply road 
M .(model or modification) 
Identifications 

Freight (classification) yard or 
switchyard or railroad yard 
Concentration fire 
Standard nomenclature list (SNL) 
Hospital center 
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Meeting point (for supply) 
Memorandum of examination 
Message form 

Meteor report (or telegram) 

Micrometer adjustment of ignition set- 
ting by manual control on distributor 
Miles in the hour (MIH) (speed) 

Mine layer 

Minimum crest clearance 
Mission sortie 
Mobile petrol filling centre 
Modification circular 

Mosaics 

Most secret 

Motor park 

Motor unit 

Mounting 

Movable obstacles 

Movement by march route 

Movement control 

Movements Directorate and Sea 
Transport Service 
Movement graph 
Movement table 
Movement to new position 
Moving barrage 

Mud-guard or mud- wing or wing 
Multiple call 

Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes 
(NAAFI) 

Neutralising fire 
Nominal roll 
Normal organization 
Normal supply (or issue) 

Number taker 

Nursing orderly 

Officer commanding 

Officer commanding (port area) 

Officer commanding (ship) 



United States 

Control point 
Artillery gun book 
Message blank 

Meteorological (“metro”) message 
Octane selector 

Rate (of march) 

Mine planter 
Minimum range 
Reconnaissance patrol 
Gasoline dispensing unit 
Field-service modification work 
order 

Reconnaissance strip using vertical 
photographs only 
Secret 

Holding and reconsignment point 

Motorized unit 

Mount 

Portable obstacles 
Troop movement by marching 
Transportation Service (Quarter- 
master Corps) 

Transportation Division 

March graph 
March table 
Displacement 
Rolling barrage 
Fender 

Conference call 
Post exchange (PX) 

Neutralization fire 
Roster 

Type organization 
Automatic supply (or issue) 

Car checker 

Medical and surgical technician 
Commanding officer 
Depot commander 
Transport troop commander 
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Officer commanding (train) 

Officer commanding (unit) 

Off-load, to 
Oil sump 

Operation instruction 

Operation {or sketch) map 
Operation order (00) 

Order pro forma 
Orderly officer 

Ordnance beach detachment (OBD) 
Ordnance field park (OFP) 

Other ranks (OR) 

Outpost 

Output meter 

Overnight camp 

Packing notes 

Packing ring 

Parade 

Paraffin 

Part number 

Party (e. g., fatigue) 

Perch or engine draught connector 
Permanent line 

Personal clothing and equipment 
Petrol or motor spirit 
Petrol point 
Piquet 

Plan of attack 
Platelayer 

Point section (of the van guard) 

Poisonous gas 

Pontoon 

Port paymaster 

Position of readiness 

Posting to a duty 

Predicted fire {or shoot) 

Predictor 

Priming bay (grenade) 

Priority call 
Protected papers 



United States 

Train commander 
Organization commander 
To unload 
Oil pan 

Fragmentary order or letter(s) of 
instruction 
Operation map 
Field {or combat) order 
Check list 

Officer of the day or duty officer 
Amphibian detachment 
Army ordnance depot and Army 
signal depot and Army engineer 
depot ■ ' 

Enlisted men (EM) 

Combat outpost ■ . ' v : 

Power level indicator 

Place of bivouac 

Packing list 

Filler 

Assembly or formation 
Solvent, dry-cleaning 
Piece mark number 
Detail 
Drawbar 
Conductor route 
Individual equipment 
Gasoline, gas 

Distributing point (for gasoline) 
Picket 

Scheme of maneuver 
Section hand 
Point 

Casualty agent (chemical) 

Ponton 

Port finance officer 
Position in readiness 
Assignment : 

Prearranged {or schedule) fire 
Director 

Priming chamber 
Urgent call 
Classified documents 
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Protection 

Pursuit 

Quartering Commandant 



Railway 

Railway engine driver 
Rake of wagons 
Ratings (Royal Navy) 

Rear patrol 

(Rear section of the) van guard 
Receiver’s bearing 
Receiver’s elevation 
Recoil indicator 
Recoil reducer 
Recoil system 
Reconnaissance aircraft 
Recovery vehicle 

“Red Caps” (Corps of Military Police) 
Refreshment halt 
Refuse bin 

Regimental aid post (RAP) (in the 
case of a battalion or similar unit) 
Registration 
Reinforcement 
Rendezvous point . 

Repair and recovery 

Repairs, base 

Repairs, first-line 

Repairs, second-line 

Repairs, third -line 

Replacement of assemblies 

Report centre 

Report line 

Requirements 

Reserve supplies 

Respirator 

Rest camp 

Road convoy 

Romer 

Royal Corps of Signals 
Run-out (of gun) 

519636 °- — 43 6 



United States 

Security 
Direct pursuit 

District Engineer. (Some districts 
are divided into areas, in which 
case it is the Area Engineer.) 
Railroad 
Engineer 
String of cars 
Enlisted men 
Rear party 

Support of the advance guard 

Azimuth indicator 

Elevation indicator 

Recoil recorder 

Muzzle brake 

Recoil mechanism 

Observation aviation 

Wrecker 

Military Police 

March messing stop 

Garbage can 

Aid station 

Same or check concentrations 
Replacement or loss replacement 
Assembly point 
Maintenance and repair 
Maintenance, fourth echelon 
Maintenance, first echelon 
Maintenance, second echelon 
Maintenance, third echelon 
Unit replacement 
Advance message center 
Phase line 

Organizational requirements 
Credit or reserve requirements 
Gas mask 
Staging area 

Motor convoy (or march) 
Coordinate measuring card 
Signal Corps 
Counterrecoil 
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British 


United States 


Scraper ring 


Oil control ring 


Sea kit bag 


Trunk locker or “B” bag 


Second-line trench 


Support trench 


Secret 


Confidential 


Sector control 


Regulation station 


Security 


Restricted 


Selector 


Gearshift or warehouseman 


Sentry post 


Sentry squad 


Sergeant-Major 


First Sergeant 


Shipping advice and delivery note 


Shipping ticket 


(SA '& D Note) 


Shoot, destructive 


Interdiction fire 


Shoot, trial 


Fire for adjustment 


Shooting brake or utility car 


Station wagon 


Shunting 


Switching 


Sick flag 


Quarantine flag 


Sigh ter 


Sighting shot 


Sighting mark (heliograph) 


Direction mark 


Signal 


Same or message 


Signal box 


Switch tower 


Signal clerk 


Message center clerk 


Signal communication along the center 


Axis of signal communication 


line (armoured) or main axis of ad- 
vance (infantry) 


Signal office 


Message center 


Signalmaster 


Message center officer' or officer in 
charge of message cehter 


Silencer 


Muffler 


Situation (or battle) map 


Situation map 


Sketch (or operation) map 


Operation map 


Slipper 


Sleigh 


Slit trench 


Shelter trench or foxhole 


Small (.of rifle) 


Thin part of stock 


Spanner 


Wrench 


Spanner, double-ended 


Open-end wrench 


Spanner, screw (or adjustable) 


Monkey wrench 


Sparklet bulb 


Gas cartridge 


Sparking-plug 


Spark plug 


Special force 


Task force 


Special issue (SI) 


Initial issue 


Speed (“miles in the hour”) 


Rate (of march) 


Spindle 


Axle 
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Split pin 
Sponge shaft 
Standby drafts 
Standing camp 
Standing orders 
Standing patrol 
Stands instruments 
Starting handle 
Start (ing) line 
Starting motor 
Starting point (SB) 

Stock up, to 
Stores 

Stragglers' posts 

Stretcher 

Striker spring 

Stub axle 

Submounting 

Sun and planet wheels 

Superimposed fire 

Supply installation 

Supply point 

Supply units 

Supporting arm 

Sweeping (or traversing) fire 

Swivel pin 

Taper-tailed 

Teleprinter 

Tell off, to 

Terrace fire 

Tin 

Tin-opener , 

Time allowance 
Time and distance 
Time past a point 
Tipping lorry or tipper 
Tommy bar 
Ton 

Toxic smoke 
Trace 
Track plan 
Track rod 



United States 

Cotter pin 

Staff for swabbing gun 
Tillers • 

Permanent camp 

Standing operating procedure 

Picket 

Tripod 

(Starting) crank 
Line of departure 
Cranking motor 
Initial point 
To load a rifle 
Freight 

Straggler line . 

Litter 

Firing spring 
Steering knuckle 
Lower carriage 

Differential side gears and pinions 

Emergency barrage 

Supply point 

Distributing point 

Service train 

Auxiliary arm 

Traversing fire 

Pivot (or king) pin 

Boat-tailed 

Teletype or telegraph printer 
To count off 

Fire with increasing elevation 
Can 

Can opener 
Time interval 
Time distance 
Time length 
Dump truck 
Extension lever 
Long ton 
Irritant smoke 
Overlay 

Circulation plant 
Tie rod 
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Traffic control post 

Traffic map 
Traffic officer 
Traffic operator 
Trail-eye 
Trailer, artillery 
Train path 
Train set 
Train timing 

Training (or holding) depot 

Trek chain 

Trenail 

Trial shoot 

Tunic or jacket 

Tyre or outer cover 

Undershield 

Uniform case (officer’s) 

Unit baggage 
Unit equipment 
Unit in support 
Unit “under command” 

Unit transport, “B” echelon 

Utility 

Utility car 

Vaccination certificate 

Valise 

Valve 

Valve voltmeter 
Van guard 

Vehicle reserve depot (VRD) 

Verbal order 
Vital point 

Vocabulary of Army Ordnance Services 
(VAOS) 



Voucher 
Wagon-line area 
War diary 

War Establishments 
War flat 



United States 

(Traffic) control point or critical 
point ■ 

Circulation map 

Trainmaster 

(Train) dispatcher 

Lunette 

Caisson 

Schedule 

Combination 

Scheduling 

Replacement center 

Draw chain 

Dowel 

Registration 

Blouse or coat 

Tire 

Sod pan 

(Trunk) locker 

Organizational property 

Class II supplies 

Supporting unit 

Attached unit 

Train 

Station wagon 
Carryall 

Immunization record 
Bedding roll 
Tube 

Vacuum tube voltmeter 
Advance party 
Motor base depot 
Oral order 
Key point 

Standard nomenclature list (for 
guns, tanks, and small arms) Sig- 
nal Corps Catalog, Federal Stock 
Catalog (for Quartermaster 
Stores) 

Shipping ticket 
Truck (or motor) park 
Journal 

Tables of Organization 
Flat car 
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War Office intelligence 
Water bottle 
Weapon pit 
Windscreen 

Wing or mud- wing or mud-guard 
Winker (harness) 

Wire 

Wireless 

Wireless group (or net) 

Wireless-telegraphy (W/T) 

Withdrawal 

Workshop unit 

Written message 

Zero hour 

Zone of fire 



United States 

War Department intelligence 

Canteen 

Foxhole 

Windshield 

Fender 

Blinker 

(Bare) wire 

Radio 

Radio net 

Radiotelegraphy or radio (key) 
Retirement or retreat 
Maintenance (or repair) unit 
Message 

Time of attack or “H” hour 
Normal zone 




Section IV. ROYAL AIR FORCE TERMS 



Expression 


Meaning 


Ack-Ack 


Anti-aircraft 


Airframe 


Fuselage 


Airscrew 


Propeller 


Balbo 


Large formation of aircraft 


Bale out, to 


To take to one’s parachute 


Blitz, a solid lump of 


Large formation of enemy aircraft 


Bomphleteers 


Airmen engaged on the early pamphlet raids 


Boost 


Manifold pressure 


Brolly 


Parachute 


Bumps and circuits 


Circuits and landings 


Bus driver 


Bomber pilot 


Cheeseye kite 


Worn-out plane 


Crabbing along 


Flying near the ground or water 


Deck, to crack down on 


To ‘ ‘pancake” an aircraft 


Dispersal pens 


Protected field parking 


Dog fight 


Aerial scrap 


Drink, in the 


To come down into the sea 


Drogue 


Sea anchor 


Dud 


Applied to weather when unfit to fly 


Duff gen 


Inaccurate information 


Dust bin 


Rear gunner’s lower position in the aircraft 


Fan 


Propeller 


Flak 


Anti-aircraft 


Flat out 


Maximum speed 


Flip 


Flight 


Gardening 


Mine laying 


Gedawng 


Explosion 


Gen 


Information, low-down 


George 


Automatic pilot 


Get cracking, to 


To get going 


Gong, to collect a 


To get a medal 


Greenhouse 


Cockpit cover 


Hedge-hopping 


Flying so low that the aircraft appears to hop 
over the hedges 


Hurry back or Hurry box 


Hurricane fighter 


Jinking 


Sharp maneuver; sudden evasive action of 



aircraft 
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Expression 

Kipper kite 

Kite 

Main plane 
Mickey Mouse 
Office 

Organize, to 
Pack up, to 
Peel off, to 
Perimeter track 
Play pussy, to 
Pleep 

Plug away, to 
Prang, to 
Pukka gen 
Pulpit 

Put up a black, to 
Queen Bee 

Quick squirt or quickie 
Rang the bell 
Rhubarb 
Rigger 

Rings 

Ropey 

Screamed downhill 
Shagbat 
Shooting a line 

Shot down in flames 

Slipway 

Snake about 

Sortie 

Sprog 

Spun in 

Stationmaster 
Stick (of bombs) 



Meaning 

Coastal Command aircraft which convoj' fish- 
ing fleets in the North and Irish Seas 
Airplane 
Wings 

Bomb-dropping mechanism 

Cockpit of aircraft 

To “win” a wanted article 

To cease to function 

To break formation 

Taxi way around field 

To hide in the clouds 

A squeak, rather like a high-note klaxon 

To continue to fire; to keej^ after the target 

To crash 

Accurate information 
Cockpit of aircraft 
To make a mistake 

WAAF Commander or a radio-directed air- 
plane 

Short, sharp burst of machine-gun fire 
Got good results 
Strafing operation 

Member of crew who tends fuselage and wings, 
etc. 

Rank designation on officer’s cuffs 
Uncomplimentary adjective (ropey landing, 
ropey type, ropey evening, etc.) 

Executed a power dive 
Homely 

Exaggerated talk, generally about one’s own 
prowess 

Crossed in love; severely reprimanded 
Ramp 

Operational aerobatics 

Performance of one task by one aircraft 

New pilot officer 

A bad mistake (analogy from an aircraft spin- 
ning out of control into the ground) 
Commanding officer of sta.tion 
One series. (U. S. air pilots use “stick” to refer 
to the wooden handle by which the airplane 
is controlled.) 
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Expression 

Stooge 

Stooging about 

Strike, a 
Swinging 
Synthetic 

Tear off a strip, to 
Tee up, to 
Touch bottom, to 
Toys 

Tail End Charlie 

Train, driving the 
Undercart or carriage 
U/S 
View 



Wavy Navy 

Wofficer 
Write off, to 



Meaning 

Deputy, that is, second pilot or any assistant 
Delayed landing; flying slowly over an area; 

patrolling 
Channel patrol 
Ground looping 

Not the real thing; also applied to ground 
training 

To reprimand; to take down a peg 
To prepare a job; to get ready 
To crash 

A great deal of training equipment 
Rear gunner in large bombing aircraft or rear 
aircraft of a formation 
Leading more than one squadron into battle 
Landing gear 

Unserviceable; under maintenance or overhaul 
RAF personnel always take a “view” of things 
(good view, poor view, dim view, long-distance 
view, lean view, outside view, “ropey” view, 
etc.) 

Naval reserve officers (because of the wavy 
stripes) 

WAAF officer 
To wash out 




Section V. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BRIT- 
ISH ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH 



1. SPELLING 

There are few differences between British spelling and 
American spelling. The only ones shown consistently 
are the British “11"- instead of the American “1” before 
suffixes on words with the second (unaccented) syllable 
ending in “1”; the “re” (final) instead of “er”; and the 
“our” (final) instead of “or.” In these and other differ- 
ences the British variations often reflect merely a retention 
of an older spelling which American usage has discarded, 
for example: 

a. Duplication of the consonant “1” in certain instances upon 
the addition of a suffix: counsellor, levelling, signaller, travelling. 

b. British “re” instead of American “er”: calibre, centre, 
fibre, litre, metre, theatre. 

c. British “our” instead of American “or”: armour, be- 

haviour, colour, harbour, honour, labour. 

d. Occasional “e” for “i,” and “y” for “i”: enclose, endorse, 
enquire; cyder, syphon, syren, (automobile) tyre. 

e. Occasional “s” for “z” (though not consistently): organ- 
ise, organising, organisation, neutralise, neutralising, neutral- 
isation. 

f. Miscellaneous: aesthetic, alarum, anaemia, axe, barque 
(boat), briar, catalogue, cheque, draught, encyclopaedia, 
epaulette, gaol (pronounced “jail”), good-bye, gramme, grey, 
mediaeval, plough, prologue, programme, stoi’ey (house), tsar, 
pyjama, serjeant. 
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2. PRONUNCIATION 

There is in general an audible difference between British 
and American intonation, but there are few actual differ- 
ences in pronunciation. Chief of these are the British 
slurring of polysyllables and predilection for the broad "a.” 

a. Differences in Accentuation 

In general, the British pronunciation of polysyllables 
tends to place a heavy stress upon the accented syllable 
and consequently to level out unstressed vowels, which are 
thus reduced to obscure sounds or -elided altogether. In 
American pronunciation the unstressed syllables are heard 
more clearly, and words of four syllables generally show a 
secondary as well as a principal accent. 



American 


British 


Address 


address 


Advertisement 


advert :zment 


Allegory 


Allegry 


arlstocrAt 


Aristocrat 


eczema 


eczema 


exquisite 


exquisite 


extraordinary 


:xtror :dnry 


frontier 


frontier 


interesting 


in tr rsting 


kilometer 


kilometre 


lAboratory 


labor: try 


medicine 


med :sn 


remunerative 


remun :ritiv 


sAnitdry 


sAnitry 


temporarily 


temp :r :r :ly 


vAcAtion 


v:cAtion 
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b. Main Differences in Speech Sounds 

(1) British broad “a” (as in "father”) instead of Ameri- * 
can short "a”: bath, class, dance, France, glance, grass, 
half, past, path, and many others. 

(2) British long “i” instead of American short “i”: 
agile, civilisation, futile, organisation, reptile. 

(3) Miscellaneous: been (British pronunciation 

"bean”), clerk (British pronunciation “dark”), depot 
(British pronunciation “depot”), dynasty (British pronun- 
ciation "dinasty”), figure (British pronunciation "figger”), 
schedule (British pronunciation “shedule”), “z” (the let- 
ter, British pronunciation “zed”), lieutenant (British 
pronunciation “leftenant”). 

c. Proper Names 

Proper names the spelling of which long ago became 
fixed in charters and other documents have often under- 
gone sound changes not shown in the spelling. These 
changes include shortening and slurring, and the loss, in 
pronunciation, of consonants retained in spelling: Chol- 
mondeley (pronounced "Chumley”), Gloucester (pro- 
nounced "Gloster”), Greenwich (pronounced "Gren- 
nidge”), Leicester (pronounced "Lester”), Norwich (pro- 
nounced "Norridge”), Warwick (pronounced "Warrick”), 
Worcester (pronounced “Wooster”). 

3. VOCABULARY 

Of the several hundred thousand words in the English 
language, all except a very few have the same meanings 
in British usage and American usage. Occasionally, 
however, such differences as British “trunk” call for 
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American "long distance” call, "chemist” for "druggist,” 
and "stalls” for "orchestra seats” might be troublesome 
to Americans quartered in the United Kingdom. The list 
below gives a number of specifically “American” terms 
with their British equivalents:' Through constant inter- 
change of thought between Americans and the British, 
in speech, writing, and print, each people is becoming 
more familiar with, and even adopting, many of the other’s 
terms. 



a. Business 

American 

Bill (currency) 

Billfold, pocketbook 

Bond 

Check 

Clipping bureau 
Corporation 1 law 
Editorial 
Elevator 

Executive position 
Freight elevator 

Industrial (or manufacturing) plant 

Installment plan 

Newspaper clipping 

Notebook, memorandum book 

Pay day 

Pay roll 

Pen point 

Preferred stock 

Silent partner 

Stock 

Stub (of check) 

White-collar worker 



British 

Bank-note, note 
Notecase 

Debenture or stock 
Cheque 

Press-cutting agency 
Company law 
Leader, leading article 
Lift 

Administrative post 

Hoist 

Works 

Hire-purchase (or hire) system 
Newspaper cutting 
Pocketbook 
Wage day 

Salary sheet, wage sheet 
Nib 

Preference stock 
Sleeping partner 
Shares 
Counterfoil 
Black-coat worker 



1 ** Corporation” in Great Britain is the governing body of a municipality. 
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b. Clothing 


American 


British 


Boots 


High boots, Wellingtons 


Cheesecloth 


Butter muslin 


Cloak 


Mantle, robe 


Derby (hat) 


Bowler 


Overcoat 


Greatcoat 


Overshoes 


Overboots 


Shoes 


Boots 


Shoestrings, shoelaces 


Bootlaces 


Suspenders 


Braces 


Undershirt 


Vest, singlet 


Vest 


Waistcoat 


c. Food 


Bowl (of milk) 


Basin (or bason) 


Beets 


Beetroot 


Biscuits 


Hot breads, scones 


Can (of fruit) 


Tin 


Candy 2 


Sweets 


Canned goods 


Tinned goods 


Chili beans 


Broad beans 


Confectioner’s sugar 


Icing sugar 


Corn 


Maize, Indian corn 


Cornmeal 


Indian meal 


Cornstarch 


Corn flour 


Cracker 3 


Biscuit, cream-cracker, cream-wafer 


Cookie, wafer 


Biscuit 


Dessert 


Sweet 


English walnuts 


Walnuts, French nuts 


French fried potatoes 


Chips 


Gelatine 


Jelly 


Grain (cereals) 


Corn 


Hominy 


Whole white maize 


Hominy grits 


Crushed white maize 


Ice water 


Iced-water 


Lima (or butter) beans 


Butter beans 


Molasses 


Black treacle 


Napkin 


Serviette, napkin 


Oatmeal 


Porridge 



2 Only crystallized sugar is called “candy" in Great Britain. 

3 In Great Britain a “cracker” is a firecracker. 
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American 

Peanut 

Peanut butter 
Pie 

Pitcher 
Potato chips 
Potpie, meat pie 
Rare 

Roast of meat 
Scrambled eggs 
Soft drinks 
Squash 
Storage eggs 
String beans 
Syrup 

(Wheat) flour 

Wholewheat (or graham) flour 

d. House 

Apartment 4 

Apartment house (“Apartments for 
Rent”) 

Blind 

Coal 

Faucet, spigot 
Second floor 
Suite (of furniture) 

Water heater 

e. Law and Public Affairs 

Admitted to the bar 
Chief of police 
(American) citizen 
City hall 
Inheritance tax 
District attorney 
(Congressional) district 

Internal Revenue 
Navy Department 
Government clerk, officeholder 



British 

Monkey-nut, peanut 

Peanut spread 

Tart, Canadian pie 

Jug 

Crisps 

Pie 

Underdone 

Joint 

Buttered eggs 
Minerals 

Vegetable marrow 
Frozen shell eggs 
Runner (or French) beans 
Treacle 

Breadmaking flour 
Wholemeal flour 



Flat 

Block of flats (“Flats to Let”) 

Window shade 

Coals 

Tap 

First floor 
Group, suite 
Geyser 



Called to the bar 
Chief constable 
(British) subject 
Town hall 
Death duty 
Public prosecutor 

(Parliamentary) constituency (or divi- 
sion) 

Inland Revenue, Excise 
The Admiralty 
Civil servant 



4 An “apartment’' in Great Britain is always a single room. 
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American 

Parole 

Policeman, patrolman, officer 
Special election 
State Department 
Taxes (municipal) 

Taxpayer 

To run for (Congress) 

To turn State's evidence 

f. Motoring 

Battery 

Bumper 

Car, automobile 
Coal oil, kerosene 
Crank 

Emergency brake 
Fender 
Gas, gasoline 
Gearshift 

High gear 

Hood 

Low gear 

Monkey wrench 

Muffler 

Roadster 

Rumble seat 

Running board 

Sedan 

Spark plug 

Tire 

Top 

Transmission 

Truck 

Windshield 

Wrench 

g. Occupations 

Construction crew 
Druggist 
Drugstore clerk 
Fish dealer 



British 

Ticket-of-leave 

Officer, constable, bobby 

By-election 

Foreign Office 

Rates 

Ratepayer 

T o stand for (Parliament) 
To turn King's evidence 



Accumulator 
Fender, buffer 
Motorcar, car 
Paraffin 
Starting handle 
Hand brake 

Wing, mud-wing, mud-guard 
Petrol, motor spirit 
Change-speed lever or gear-lever or 
selector 
Top gear 
Bonnet 

Bottom gear, first speed 

Screw ( or adjustable) spanner 

Silencer 

Two-seater 

Dickey 

Footboard 

Saloon- car 

Sparking-plug 

Tyre, outer cover 

Hood 

Gear-box 

Lorry 

Wind screen 
Spanner 



Gang of navvies 
Chemist, apothecary 
Chemist's assistant 
Fishmonger 
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American 

Fruit-cart man 
Fruit seller (or dealer) 

Garbage man 

Hardware dealer 

Janitor 

Mechanic 

Public appraiser 

Saloon (or tavern) keeper 

Tinner, mender of pots and pans 

Traveling salesman 

Vegetable man 

h. Recreations 

Deck of cards 
Duck hunting 5 
Face cards 
Football game 
Game of checkers 
Jack 
Movie 
Movies 

Movie theater 
Orchestra seats ' 

Phonograx^h " 

Radio 
Radio tube 
Vaudeville act 
Vaudeville theater 

i. Post Office and Telephone 

Dead letter 

Cash on delivery 

“Go ahead, here’s your x^arty.” 

Information 

“Line’s busy!” • 

Long-distance call 
Mail 

Mail a letter 
Mail box 
Party line. 



British 

Costermonger, coster 
Fruiterer 
Dustman 
Ironmonger ' 

Caretaker, porter 
Fitter 

Licensed valuer 
Publican, innkeeper 
Tinker 

Commercial traveller, bagman 
Green grocer 



Pack of .cards 
Duck-shooting 
Court cards 
Football match 
Game of draughts . 
Knave 

Cinema, flick 
Pictures, flicks, films 
Picture palace, cinema 
Stalls 

Gramophone 

Wireless 

Valve 

Variety turn 
Music hall 



Blind letter 
Carriage forward 
“You are through.” 
Enquiries 

“Number’s engaged!” 

Trunk call 

Post, letters 

Post a letter 

Post box, pillar box 

Group service 



6 “Hunting” in Great Britain is applied only to /ox-bunting. 
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American 

Postpaid 

Prepaid 

Special delivery 

j. School and College 

Alumni 

College student 
Public school 

Preparatory (or private) school 

k. Shopping 

Absorbent cotton 
Chain store 
Charge account 
Charge customers 
Cigar store 
Drugstore 
Dry goods store . 

Notions 

Pack (or package) of cigarettes 

Roll of film 

Salespeople, clerks 

Spool of thread 

Store 

Store fixtures 
Storekeeper 



British 

Post-free 
Carriage-paid 
Express delivery 



[Old boys (of a school) 
Members (of a college) 
[Graduates (of a university) 
Undergraduate 
[Council school 
Government school 
[National school 
Public school 



Cotton wool 
Multiple shop 
Running account 
Credit customers 
Tobacconist’s (shop) 
Chemist’s (shop) 
Draper's (shop) 
Small wares 
Packet of cigarettes 
Spool of film 
Shop-assistants 
Reel of cotton 
Shop 

Shop fittings 
Shopkeeper 



I. Street 

Billboard 

Curb 

Intersection, street corner 

Paved 

Sidewalk 

Street railway, street (or electric or 
trolley) car 
Subway 
Taxi stand 
Underpass 

519636°— 43 7 



Hoarding 

Kerb 

Crossing 

Metalled 

Pavement, footpath 
Tramway, tramcar, tram 

The Underground, the Tube 

Cab rank 

Subway 
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m. Time 

American British 

Daylight saving time Summer time 

(In writing dates the British practice is usually to place the day first, then 
the month, as 21 June, 1942. When numerals alone are used to denote 
months, confusion may result:' 4/7/42 in the United States usually means 
April *7, 1942; in Great Britain it would usually mean July 4, 1942.) 



n. Travel 

American 

Baggage 

Baggage by express 
Baggage car 

Baggage room, checkroom 
Bell hop 

Cash on delivery (COD) 

Checked baggage 
Conductor 
Cowcatcher, pilot 
Cross ties 
Diner 
Engineer 

Freight car (flat or gondola car) 
Freight car (boxcar) 

Freight train 
Legal holiday 

Local, accommodation (train) 

Passenger car or coach 

Pullman (or sleeping) car, sleeper 

Red caps 6 

Round-trip ticket 

Terminal 

Ticket agent 

Ticket office 

To make a reservation 

Track 1 

Vacation 7 * 

Vestibule, platform 



British 

Luggage 

Advance luggage 

Van, luggage van 

Cloak room, left-luggage office 

Page boy 

Carriage forward 

Registered baggage 

Guard 

Pilot 

Sleepers ' 

Restaurant-car 

Engine-driver x 

Goods truck 

Goods van, box wagon 

Goods train 

Bank holiday 

Slow {or stopping) train 

Carriage, passenger coach 

Sleeping car 

Porters 

Return ticket 

Terminus 

Booking-clerk 

Booking office 

To book 

Platform 1 

Holiday 

Entrance lobby 



6 In Great Britain “Red Caps” are Military Police. 

7 In Great Britain “vacation” is a term confined almost entirely to the universities and the law 
courts. 
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1 . HEADQUARTERS, FORMATIONS, 1 STAFF, APPOINT- 
MENTS, AND SERVICES 

► 

Although these abbreviations are for general use, 
including addressing messages or correspondence, many 
of them are used only by special or technical services or 
units. 2 Abbreviations for the titles of units are not used 
when code names are employed. Names and individual 
designations of officers do not appear in messages unless 
they are intended for delivery to individuals. Distinguish- 
ing letters are to be used with the originator’s number on 
the message form (see appendix C, par. 2c (3), p. 200, and 
fig. 10, p. 199). 



a. Headquarters and Formations 

(1) General: 

Full title 

General Headquarters. 

First (Second, etc.) Army. 

1st (2nd, etc.) Corps. 

1st Armoured Division. 

1st (2nd, etc.) Division. 

1st Light (Heavy) Armoured Brigade. 
1st (2nd, etc.) Cavalry Brigade. 

1st (2nd, etc.) Infantry Brigade. 



Abbreviation Distinguishing letter 

GHQ 

First (Second, etc.) Army 

1 (2, etc.) Corps 

1 Armd Div 

1 (2, etc.) Div 

1 Lt (Hy) Armd Bde 

1 (2, etc.) Cav Bde 

1 (2, etc.) Inf Bde 



1 The use of the terms “unit” and “formation” differs from that in the U. S. Army. In general, in 
British terminology a “unit” is an organization of a single arm or service operating both tactically and 
administratively under a single commander, whereas a “formation” is a combination of units of dif- 
ferent arms and services to the strength of a brigade or more. The largest unit is ordinarily called a 
battalion, but cavalry (horse and mechanized), artillery, and reconnaissance regiments are also units, 
since they operate both tactically and administratively under a single commander. Brigades, divisions 
corps, armies, and groups of armies arc formations. 

2 In addressing a headquarters, the branches of the staff are not included (e. g., “1 Div” is correct and 
“Ql Div” is incorrect), but abbreviations denoting subordinate commanders or services arc included 
(e. g., “RA 1 Div” and “Medical 2 Corps” are correct). 
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